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necessary privatize Social Security. Every White House fudges numbers, but this one overdrive (the 


the question that our editorial this issue asks: Whose side are you 


President Bush, surrounded his cabinet members, talks the press about his proposed $2.5 trillion budget February 
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budget that claims cut the deficit but ignores billion monthly war tab and the massive borrowing 


cost the Medicare drug benefit being recent example). Americans need adversarial reporters put the 
big numbers context and clarify their human impact. short, press that fiercely and demonstrably 


article, Douglas McCollam illustrates how public disdain for the press figures new legal attacks First Amendment 
protections. How mend this rift with our audience? One way, David Westin, president ABC News, argues 


their side, not the noisy, shallow behemoth that many now perceive. The price that perception high. our cover 


page resist the siren call opinion. Another, LynNell Hancock shows page 22, focusing the educa- 
tion beat, resist the lure malleable statistics and cover the kids. Another might for journalists keep mind 
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nothing resembling Central Park the radio spectrum .... need 
Central Park for radio!” Eben Moglen, 
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RUFFLES FLOURISHES 


Congratulations! “Tin Soldier” and es- 
pecially Mariah Blake for a.simply extra- 
ordinary reportorial exposé the im- 
poster-poseur-prefabricator Jonathan 
Keith appears have left 
stone unturned, villain unstoned; all 
done most persuasive and damning 
detail. look forward further reports 
and reactions your expose. 
Grady Clay 
Louisville, Kentucky 


there are many Special Forces veter- 
ans who strongly support 
not the easiest guy the world get 
along with, and the people has of- 
fended are legion, headed the FBI 
and powerful elements the Afghan 
government. But his strengths com- 
mando leader and intelligence operative 
completely overshadow his deficiencies 
and dedicated patriot. 
Jim Morris 
Major USA (retired) 
Los Angeles, California 
The writer, who served the 
and 5th Special Forces Group, collabo- 
rated with Any Less Man, 
uncompleted film about “private 
nuclear smuggling. 


would like commend Mariah Blake 
her article Idema. world six de- 
grees separation can think over 
dozen people, ranging from CIA 
taries authors bona fide humanitari- 
ans, who have been negatively influenced 
the vain, mercenary, and violent ac- 
tions this pathetic man. 
style “weaving fabric lies 
from thread truth” was well known 
the media, the Pentagon, the CIA, the 
Special Forces community, and even the 
humanitarian relief community long be- 
fore September 11, 2001. Still, was 
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LETTERS 


TIN 


SOLDI 


An Amer 


te 


jilante 


in 
Profit and Glory 


lowed con these institutions despite 
clear and precise warnings his activities, 
movements and intentions regular 
basis. is, after all, felon, under investi- 
gation, involved litigation, and has very 
sizable uncollected judgments pending. 
would argue that creature 
our times. Perhaps should look 
what have all become the post-9/11 
frenzy since the media only shovel what 
they think want consume. Worse 
when the president country of- 
fers $25 million bring back someone 
“dead alive,” people like will al- 
ways crawl out the woodwork 
Robert Young Pelton 
Pelton the co-author The 
Most Dangerous Places, travel guide. 


WHOSE FAULT? 


Evan article “Let’s Blame the 
Readers” January/February) inadver- 
tently highlights one the biggest prob- 
lems have our industry. argues 
that elitist journalists know 
best for the poor, benighted readers and 
need lead them enlightenment. 
Since when the rejection 

putting the Abu Ghraib photo page 
one indicator “ignorance” and “peo- 
ple avoiding the hard task keeping 
themselves informed about what going 
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their government and 
Maybe the reader saying this photo 
not that big deal because these people 
are the ruthless enemies our country 
and that highlighting this picture not 
good for our armed forces and our na- 
tion. Maybe they are making civic judg- 
ment that enlightened stateless jour- 
nalists even comprehend. 

One real message getting from 
the marketplace that readers don't like 
the one-size-fits-all ideological claptrap 
that throwing them. Compare 
the success Fox News with the wither- 
ing CNN and the traditional major net- 
works. the answer really that Fox bi- 
ased and its growing number viewers 
are idiots? 

The probiem with newspa- 
pers that too damn predictable, 
and readers are tired being hit over 
the head with our biases. not edu- 
cators; not know-it-alls that can 
lead the ignorant masses the light; 
newspapers. Show some 
ladies and gentlemen, and your jobs. 

Fran Coombs 
Managing editor, The Washington Times 
Washington, D.C. 


The publisher the Columbia Journal- 
ism Review suggests newspaper reader- 
ship declining precipitously because 
readers don't give fig about public af- 
fairs. This may true certain de- 
gree, but the primary blame for the de- 
the newspaper lies with the in- 
dustry itself. 

Scooped successively since the 1920s 
radio, broadcast TV, 24-hour cable, Web 
sites, e-mail newsletters, blogs, podcasts, 
and even cell-phone text messaging, news- 
papers continue bannering 
paper with news 

Papers are dying because they act like 
breaking story isn’t news until they write 
about it. They are dying because they 
write tedious articles about government 
process that only wonk could love. They 
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are dying because they lack the visual 
panache even the simplest magazine, let 
alone VH1 video. They are dying because 
they have not learned how produce 
compelling, must-read stories that play 
the strengths this classic, ageless medi- 
um. Instead writing for the heads, 
hearts, and guts their audiences, news- 
papers are playing safe that they are 
downright boring. 

circulation erodes and advertising 
sales wilt, publishers are combating 
ing revenues cutting expenses order 
preserve the profit margins expected 
Wall Street (and demanded their annual 
bonuses). Constrained tighter resources, 
editors are forced fill the columns with 
cheap and easy stories. Readers yawn. Cir- 
Culation dips. sales slip. Publishers 
squeeze expenses. And goes 

This not repeat, not appeal 
dumb down the papers. Now more than 
ever, publishers and journalists need raise 
the quality their publications taking 
risks and breaking rules connect intellec- 
tually and emotionally with their readers 

Even true that more citizens can 


whole standard expectations different 
depending whether the mainstream 
media are Republican Democrat. You 
may not able reach deep enough 
into your soul gain that insight, but 
there. This why every issue that comes 
up, from global warming treaties the 
the best sellers list, has such skeptics. 
the press becomes more entrenched 
representative liberal thought, be- 
come more dubious what “stub- 

orn fact” and what just opinion. The 
real paradox how much harder de- 
duce what the facts actually are, world 
with the Internet and multiple news out- 
lets, than our previously simple, though 

elusional, world days gone by. 

Rudd 


Nashville, Tennessee 


THE BLOGGERS WEIGH 


Blog-Gate,” Corey Pein’s article the 


January/February about the role the 
bloggers exposing the recent fiasco 
Minutes Wednesday, generated 


well over 100 e-mails, almost all them 


writing for the heads, hearts, and guts 
their audiences, newspapers are playing safe 
that they are downright boring’ 


name the Three Stooges than the three 
branches the federal government, 
self-defeating blame reader apathy for 
the failure evolve product 
that has been begging for extreme 
makeover for decades 
Remember what Pogo said? have met 
the enemy and us.” 
Alan Mutter 
San Francisco, California 


newsosaur.blogspot.com 


RED/BLUE EXPECTATIONS 


read your January/February editorial, 
“Defining Bias Downward,” with interest. 
conservative “blue zone” and 
enjoy reading much possible from all 
quarters. have been amazed how the 


ho A niir e 2 
unhappy. sampling below and more 
are online 


1 /lottare 
1/letters.asp. 


Many the e-mails got were from 
people certain that angle the story 
was born love for either the mainstream 
media John Kerry both. Those are 
false assumptions. said the sub- 
head “Blog-Gate,” large type, “CBS 
screwed up.” Our idea was leave 


examination the behavior for 


others, including the 


panel, and focus instead the quality 


the critique that originated the 


determined that som 
some the same types missteps 
Much about the memos that CBS 


used anchor its story remains mys- 
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tery. argues that they may 
may not forgeries, and that the 
low quality the often-reproduced docu- 
ments makes 100 percent certainty impos- 
sible. continue think so, did the 
Thornburgh/Boccardi Many our 
mail writers fiercely disagree, and ap- 
preciate the response. 

The Editors 


was both amused and dismayed the re- 
cent article Corey Pein. was amused be- 

cause is, like most the attempts justi- 
the “validity” the CBS memos, com- 
pletely ridiculous. was dismayed because 
was published what appears seri- 
ous publication 

What bothers not that dismisses 
work, and the work several others 
but his reasoning behind such dismissals 
Apparently work was too detailed 
characterized “long and technical, dis- 
couraging close examination.” apparently 
missed the point that the reason was long 
and technical was make sure could 
subjected the closest possible scrutiny 

find his approach evaluating compe- 
tence commentators this subject 
somewhat inconsistent. Specifically with re- 
spect me, declares self-pro- 
Claimed typography expert” believe have 
the credentials make such claim; was 
one the people who helped invent the 
field desktop publishing the early 
1970s, and 1996 wrote book containing 
forty-one-page chapter the intricate 
details Microsoft font technology). 
says credentials “seemed impressive,” 
which suggests that thinks they are not 

Then dismisses the work others not 
the merits the work, but the 
politics either the person posting the 
analysis, even worse, the politics 
the person hosting the Web site which 
such analysis was published. likewise 
accepts the work people whose results 
are more keeping with what thinks the 
results should have been, while not all 
questioning their politics, credentials, 
methodology. 

even accuses what must 
one the greatest possible heresies the 
journalistic profession: “Newcomer gave the 
press what wanted: definite answer.” 
fail see what wrong with definite an- 
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swer. Worse still, mine substantiated 
scientific analysis 

inconsistent that one paragraph 
dismisses the scientific work those who 
observed that alternative devices could not 
have been used, claiming erroneously their 
analysis based solely their memory, yet 
uses “proof” that the infamous superscript 
argument flawed the vague recollection 
“none other than” Bobby Hodges (whose 
definitive analysis consists the sentence 
“The typewriter can that little ‘th’, sure 
dismisses the work those who at- 
tempted create the documents 1972- 
era devices and failed. dismisses the work 
those characterized the description 
“Would-be gumshoes typed documents 
their computers and fooled around with 
the images Photoshop until their creation 


CLAS 


ALIE JOURNALISM TEACHERS 


Columbia Journalism Review developing 
study guide keyed the ideas and articles 
each issue the magazine. The guides can 
help teachers stimulate and assign- 

ments that touch the challenges that work- 
ing journalists face every day. The free guides 
will posted PDF file www.cjrorc 
under “Journalism Tools” each issue pub- 
lished. have link automatically sent you, 
please send e-mail 
subscribe@jrn.columbia.edu. addition, 
tion program. For more information, ple 
contact Deputy Publisher Dennis Giza, 
dfg2@columbia.edu 


matched the originals,” but then decries 
those who condemned Dr. David Hailey Jr., 
who, his own statements his analysis, 
did exactly that, and was roundly criticized 
for doing so. accuses those who support- 
the forgery idea relying pure specu- 
lation (“There was very little new evidence 
and lots pure yet feels free 
engage instances pure speculation 
himself (he dismisses conclusions with his 
Own pure speculation, “This proves nothing 
you could make replica almost any 
document using 

this article truly represents the fore- 
front investigative journalistic thought 
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and methodology, have some advice: 
afraid. very afraid. 
Joseph Newcomer 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
longer response from Newcomer 
www. flounder.com/bush4.htm. 


You people obviously still get it, but you 
will soon. This movement bigger than the 
domination the universities, the 
newspapers, and the film industry; it’s bigger 
than anything that has occurred since you 
into power the 1960s. 

Now, when leftist this case 
Corey Pein writes piece for publication, 
your support system cannot protect it. 
matter what The New York Times 
and The Washington Post have say about 
it. doesn’t matter what the people Har- 
vard and Berkeley have say about it. will 
dragged into the light honest people 
with philosophical disagreement, and will 
flogged death for every lie, every mis- 
representation, and every exaggeration that 
contains. over, you clowns. Now, when 
you lie, will report it, every time. 

Jerry Hurtubise 
Homewood, Illinois 


The only important point that the blogos- 
phere exposed fraudulent story that days 
gone would have been accepted true. 
Nitpick all you like, Mr. Pein, the blogosphere 
here stay and for that very grateful. 
Steve Crews 
Chicago, Illinois 


Because the letters Corey Pein’s article 
were apparently overwhelmingly negative, 
felt compelled write and say enjoyed the 
piece. thought was insightful, and gave the 
situation some much-needed perspective. 

feel there are tremendous benefits 

gained from the kind “citizen 
more and more people are engaging. 
But facts can tricky things pin down, 
Pein reminded us. Everyone engaged the 
pursuit truth will need hold themselves 
and their reporting high standards. 

Looking forward, wonder how get 
there? How encourage the level pro- 
fessionalism citizen journalism that try 
encourage newsrooms across the country? 

Justin Rood 
Washington, D.C. 
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MISSION 


It's Time Reconnect the Press and the Public 


the month that Michael Powell, chair- 
man the FCC, limps off into the sunset, 
ing behind lot large, disappointed media 
companies. It’s not how the movie was sup- 

posed end. Back June 2003 Powell proposed 

loosening the rules ownership that big media 
could get even bigger, but the U.S. Court Appeals 
for the Third Circuit sent him back the drawing 
board. Then, this January, the Bush administration 
abandoned plans ask the Supreme 

Court overrule the Court Ap- 

peals. one knows what’s next, but 

the forces media concentration are 
endgame winner. 

Beneath these legal political 
particulars, meanwhile, tidal pull 
from the public. The ownership de- 
bate was poorly covered, yet im- 
pressive number Americans tuned 
and decided that big media 
much their face already was big 
enough, thanks. unusual left/right 
coalition fought the attempted dereg- 
ulation, and Powell eventually learned 
that what the public thinks matters. 
People correctly sensed the inherent 
danger too much media power too few hands. 
This wonderful development. 

Yet the perception that spawned has down- 
side for the press. the extent that people see 
media self-serving behemoth they may discon- 
nect from the behemoth, including the part 
that produces the news. journalism seen just 
another hungry special interest, the public will toss 
the good out with the bad. may already hap- 
pening. David Cay Johnston The New York 
Times, plaintive letter posted Romenesko 
last month, observed public/press disconnect that 
most the business have felt: 


Just what has gone wrong American journalism? 
Fewer people pay attention. More those who 

reject all part the news. There hos- 
tility and suspicion that reporters and editors and 


producers detect What does mean for our 
democracy that many people ignore disbelieve 
the people whose job watchdog our gov- 
ernment? What does mean that trust seems 


under broad assault? 


Johnston onto something, but what, exactly? 
Voices from the right will tell you that the dis- 
connect happening because elite newsrooms lean 
left, and voices from the left say because elite 

journalists tilt toward political and 
corporate power. Both arguments 
have merit, though they are often 
exaggerated for political ends. Other 
factors are less discussed. One that 
there simply too much noise, that 
getting straight news now from this 
and opinion-loaded beast feels 
like trying drink from fire hose. 
Another theory that the audience 
has changed, and has retreated 
civic life, possibility that our 
publisher, Evan Cornog, raised the 
January 

All that individual journalists can 
do, all think through these 
challenges, rededicate ourselves 
journalism’s central mission and find 
ways explaining that mission the public. 
want people our side, other words, 
have work that actually benefits them. And 
have explain ourselves. Thus applaud the 
coalition organizations behind Sunshine Week 
(www.sunshineweek.org), who are making effort 
between March and promote access 
public records. More such efforts are order. More 
the point, salute those journalists who are 
quietly fighting stay mission the editor 
who talks his publisher into another education cor- 
respondent, the station manager who gives re- 
porter more time, the columnist who 
tellectually honest, the features editor who rolls the 
dice something deep. The quality our press 


and our democracy really are linked. This new day 


for journalism requires old-fashioned faith. 
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DAVID WESTIN 


THE 


RUTH ABOUT NEWS 


When Opinion Dominates, Everything Becomes Opinion 


anchor changes NBC and CBS News, com- 
bined with the emergence Fox News, have 
brought up, again, apocalyptic thoughts about 

traditional television news. Network news will never 

the same. Viewers are turning away 
evening programs. Cable can cover the big events. 

The Internet quicker and livelier. All 

works are going the way the dinosaur. 

will surprise one that, despite such doom- 
sayers, see bright future ahead for network news, 
future that can even brighter than our past. 
There real and present danger, but it’s not the 
changing technology and the increase news out- 
lets that everyone likes talk about. the con- 
trary, believe the new world offers exciting op- 
portunities reach our audiences, find ways 
deliver news that available people when and 
where they want it. For me, the real danger face 
lies not how provide the news, but what 
are providing. 

watched explosion news outlets, 
seen simultaneous explosion the opinions 
being expressed every minute every day over these 
“news” outlets. This rush present opinion 
ginning drown out our reporting facts. The clash 
ideas moving center stage, while the search 
for truth being pushed into the wings. 

There are powerful business reasons for the em- 
brace seeing opinion journalism TV. It’s 
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vivid, it’s entertaining, and let’s face it’s less 
expensive than reporting out difficult story. Opin- 
ion offers quick, efficient, and effective way at- 
tract audience cluttered world. 

Seeking report the factual truth matter, 
the other hand, can hard work, expensive, and 
inefficient. requires developing hiring reporters 
who truly know what they’re reporting about. re- 
quires following leads that may nowhere. The em- 
phasis opinion therefore understandable. But 
have two concerns about where are headed. 

First, and perhaps most obvious, the more fill 
our reports with opinion, the less time have 
for reporting facts. all well and good, for ex- 
ample, have people who know what talk- 
ing about give their views, for example, about 
whether doing what should doing 
make our ports safer. But before get that dis- 
cussion, shouldn’t spend some time finding out 
what security and risks already exist U.S. ports? 
may interesting hear heated debate about 
health care the United States, but 
know where stand now, what the future like- 
hold, and what the options might be? Empha- 
sizing the exclusion factual reporting 
undermines the very value the opinions being ex- 
pressed. Opinion interesting and valuable 


There’s second, far more disturbing, problem 


2005 
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with the expansion opinion television news. 
can create the impression among the audience that 
everything they’re seeing expression some- 
one’s opinion. Many outlets fail good job 
distinguishing between opinion and fact. result, 
audiences see people who look like one another 
sets that look alike with similar graphics either ex- 
pressing strong opinions reporting the facts. 
any wonder that the audience starts believe that 
it’s all the same? 

Unless careful, who are charged with 
reporting the news could lose sight truth our 
ultimate goal. could end world where, 
implicitly, none not the audience and not 
the reporters even believe any longer the truth. 

This may seem radical even ridiculous 
suggestion. How could that would give 
our belief the truth? But look some the re- 
porting see television today. Increasingly, 
some reporters don’t even ask whether something 
true false. They jump over this basic question and 
straight analysis who’s doing the talking 
and why. What their affiliation? What hidden mo- 
tive may they have for saying what saying? 
It’s all about strategy and the political game rather 
than the facts underlying debate. 

Take, for example, the much-publicized Swift Boat 
Veterans for Truth. When their advertisements hit 
the airwaves last August, there was enormous media 
coverage what they said, followed quickly 
thorough examination who these people were and 
what motives they had, and then comments from 
the Kerry campaign. But whether not one agreed 
with the group’s ultimate conclusions about Senator 


John Kerry, here was someone asserting claims 


fact claims that are susceptible being proven 
right wrong. Yet how much the media atten- 
tion was directed the basic question: Were the 
years ago true false? 

The question whether anyone can discern the 
“truth” about what happened thirty-five years ago 
even what happening today one that has 
occupied philosophers for years. But interesting 
that academic question may be, those 
network news have the luxury giving 
our goal truth-telling. 


different example comes from ABC News: one 

year after President Bush declared the end 
entire program reading the names American 
service personnel killed that point. Here there was 
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dispute about the facts. These men and women 
had all given their lives the continuing Iraq hos- 
tilities. The idea, while powerful, was not entirely 
original. Life magazine had done something similar 
the 1960s when published the pictures Amer- 
ican service people killed during single week 
Vietnam. 

When announced would doing this, 
were immediately greeted with chorus skep- 
ticism and criticism from people who claimed 
were motivated antiwar sentiment. Sinclair 
Broadcast Group refused air the Nightline pro- 
gram its ABC affiliates. One critic even 
claimed were doing “craven ratings stunt 
for sweeps.” 

There was monolithic antiwar sentiment un- 
derlying the Nightline broadcast. not know the 
sentiments all the dozens people who worked 
the broadcast; surprised some were not 
opposed the war. plurality Americans were. 
But Ted Koppel said openly during the broadcast 
that was not opposed the war. And can tell 
you that the reason approved the broadcast was 
belief that part the truth needed re- 
port about Iraq was complete accounting the 
price the nation was paying. 

But whatever our collective motives, the much 
more important question why those motives real- 
mattered the first place. heard from many 
viewers. Some found the reading the names fit- 
ting tribute young men and women who gave 
their lives for their country. Others found need- 
lessly painful reminder the price being paid 
our behalf and objected that did not include 
recounting events that led the Iraq inva- 
sion. But how people reacted the broadcast 
seemed depend more the views those watch- 
ing than did the imputed motives those 
putting the broadcast the air. 

made this point the time senior White 
House official. disagreed. felt that our airing 
the program became statement against the war, 
not because what said but because many peo- 
ple assumed our attitude was antiwar. make the 
point clear, asked him whether would have had 
different view Fox News had put the very 
same broadcast. said that would entirely 
different case. 

This was fascinating and powerful response. The 
imputing motives, even where there con- 
flict over the facts, tends distract from the fun- 
damental and essential question: What the truth? 

One favorite quotes comes from the late 
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Harvard philosopher Willard Van Orman Quine: 
“Creatures inveterately wrong their inductions 
have pathetic but praiseworthy tendency die 
before reproducing their kind.” It’s been abundant- 


clear, least since September 11, 2001, that, 


Americans get wrong this point our coun- 
try’s history, our survival may risk. And when 
talk about getting “wrong,” don’t mean 
our policies opinions. mean the underlying truth 
our situation the world. 

This requires real journalism, and will not 
easy. will require that some the news 
business put ourselves harm’s way, 
leagues are doing Iraq. will require continued 
and increased investment things such 
tigative work, beat reporting, and documentaries 
investment that some make daily but that 
others have trouble with universe increased 
competition and reduced audiences. 

Note that talk terms “investment,” which 
definition requires some faith that our audiences 
really want responsible, reliable news report. And 
that faith must come from our owners, from news 
management, and from our newsrooms and reporters. 
our faith well-placed, then our investment will 
pay off the form loyal attention from people 
who come us, day and day out, simply because 
present the truth, not mere opinion. 

are willing redouble our commitment 
finding the truth matter how difficult and 
reporting the American people, then network 
news will remain important part the republic 
serve. And one will doubt our future. 


David Westin the president ABC News. 
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Guide the Play 


olls have regularly found that large segments 
the public believe that the two biggest com- 
ponents the federal budget are welfare and 
foreign aid. reality, both make less than per- 
cent federal spending. (In fact the biggest are So- 
cial Security and defense, 21.2 and 20.4 percent 
federal spending, respectively.) 

least part this misunderstanding results from 
the way budget items are conventionally reported 
the news media namely, terms dollars: hun- 
dreds millions, billions, tens billions dol- 
lars. For example, articles welfare spending might 
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report the annual appropriation being approxi- 
mately $16 billion year. 

For the vast majority people, $16 billion sim- 
ply very large number. would also very 
large number zero were added ($160 billion). 
Outside any context, any one those numbers 
just meaningless the other. 

The confusion made even worse when budget 
numbers are expressed five-year ten-year totals, 
often without even making this fact clear. Only 
small group policy wonks would have any clear 
way understand ten-year spending and revenue 
projections. Most the public would not. 

Reporters and editors can help. Here’s how: sim- 
ply express budget and tax items share total 
spending taxes over the relevant time frame. For 
example, the $16 billion appropriation for welfare 
can expressed 0.6 percent projected feder- 
spending. 

Sometimes, the total budget not the best de- 
nominator may want know defense spend- 
ing public spending health care share 
the gross domestic product, know how the ex- 
penditure has changed over time compares with 
spending other countries. Deficits, too, can 
more helpfully expressed share GDP. Few 
people can assess the significance $440 billion 
annual deficit. Even fewer can assess the significance 
deficit projections over the infinite future, in- 
creasingly popular method accounting among 
some policy analysts. Typically, projections for pro- 
grams like Social Security and Medicare run into the 
tens trillions. The projected shortfall the Social 
Security program over infinite horizon $10.4 
trillion can more usefully described being 
equal 1.2 percent future GDP. 

There are other informative ways express bud- 
get numbers. Spending education can broken 
down spending per student; spending helping 
the homeless can expressed dollars per home- 
less person. 

The goal using numbers news articles should 
inform readers. budget reporting, would 
almost certainly more informative express items 
relative the whole budget rather than 
lated dollar amounts. this simple 
came the standard practice news stories, the pub- 
lic might have much better understanding where 
their tax dollars go. 


Dean Baker economist and co-director the Center for 
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LILA GUTERMAN 
EAD IRAQIS 


Why estimate was ignored 


ast fall, major public-health study appeared 
The Lancet, prestigious British medical jour- 
nal, only missed dismissed the Amer- 
ican press. the extent was covered all, the 
reports were short and usually buried far from the 
front pages major newspapers. The results the 
study could have played important role future 
policy decisions, but the press’s near total silence al- 
lowed the issue pass without debate. 

The study, though scientifically robust, had 
eral elements working against it. One was its sub- 
ject matter: Researchers had done door-to-door sur- 
vey nearly 8,000 people thirty-three locations 
Iraq estimate how many people had died 
consequence the U.S.-led invasion and occupation. 
Americans, and their media, were reluctant ac- 
cept the study’s conclusions that the number was 
likely around 100,000; that violence had become the 
primary cause death since the invasion; that more 
than half those killed were women and children. 
Adding the scent propaganda was the fact 
that Lancet had rushed the study into print 
the lead author’s request. Some reporters may have 
guessed that the rushed publication with the 
presidential election looming meant that the study 
itself was essentially But medical journals 
often fast-track papers that have immediate importance 
doctors public-health policy. When was 
working follow-up article about the study for 
The Chronicle Higher Education January, made 
three phone calls other major medical journals and 
quickly discovered that the manuscript’s turnaround 
time, about four weeks, was not outside the norm 
for fast-tracked papers and did not necessarily mean 
that editing and peer review had been compromised. 
But there’s more the matter than ideology. The 
way the researchers presented their results made dif- 
ficult for statistics-shy journalists grasp their signifi- 
cance. The scientists, from Johns Hopkins University, 
Columbia University, and University 
Baghdad, reported so-called percent confidence 
interval. They said that they were percent sure the 
number deaths lay between 8,000 and 194,000. 
Eight thousand and 194,000? What’s reporter 
make such broad range? The lower end that 
range overlaps well with previous, nonscientific es- 
timates, but the middle and upper range seem out- 
rageous. True, had the researchers surveyed more 
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houses more neighborhoods, the interval would 
have been narrower. But each day spent traveling 
within Iraq for the study presented grave dangers 
the American and Iraqi researchers. 

Reporters’ unease about the wide range may have 
been primary reason many didn’t cover the study. 
One columnist, Fred Kaplan called the esti- 
mate “meaningless” and labeled the range dart board.” 

But was wrong. called about 
cians and mortality experts. Not one them took 
issue with the study’s methods its conclusions. 
anything, the scientists told me, the authors had been 
cautious their estimates. With quick call sta- 
tistician, reporters would have found that the proba- 
bility forms bell curve the likelihood very small 
that the number deaths fell either extreme 
the range. was very likely fall near the middle. 

The Washington Rob Stein quoted mili- 
tary analyst Human Rights Watch saying, “These 
numbers seem inflated.” even Human Rights 
Watch doesn’t believe the estimate, why should you? 
(The analyst told that hadn’t read The Lancet 
paper the time, and that told Stein so, although 
the Post didn’t mention that. The analyst now has 
reservations about the study’s conclusions.) re- 
porter asserted The New York Times that “the 
finding certain generate intense controversy,” 
even though she quoted one critical the study. 


ritish newspapers, and large, did better 
most journalists there seemed unfazed the 


newspapers put the story page Perhaps 


wide range the possible death toll and some 


coincidence, then, that the British government felt 
forced acknowledge it. Parliament held hearings and 
the foreign secretary, Jack Straw, wrote lengthy re- 
sponse the paper. But the Bush administration has 
kept mum the topic, sticking General Tommy 
Franks’s oft-quoted, “We don’t body counts.” 

Had the U.S. and responded they did the 
lead similar studies the Congo few years 
ago, tens millions dollars humanitarian aid might 
have gone Iraq, and military decisions could have 
been altered. But without nudge from journalists, the 
government has managed ignore the paper. Even 
though tries not harm civilians, the military makes 
attempt quantify its “collateral damage.” 

the meantime, five months have passed since 
the paper came out. the death rate has stayed the 
same, roughly 25,000 more Iraqis have died. 


Lila Guterman (lila.guterman@chronicle.com) senior 


reporter The Chronicle Higher Education 
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DARTS 


LAUREL the CBS affiliate St. Louis, 
for plowing fertile homeland ground and finding signs 
blight. Impressed recent pronouncement the U.S. 
Department Homeland Security that the next terrorist at- 
tack will probably come not from missile highjacked 
plane but rather from truck-bomb bomb that might 
well made the explosive fertilizer ammonium nitrate 
KMOV-TV set out, undercover, learn just how easy might 
get hold the stuff post-9/11 Missouri. The results 
were not reassuring. stops 
two fertilizer dealers within 
few time, the inves- 
tigative reporter Jamie Allman, 
driving U-Haul truck with 
out-of-state plates much 
like the one that Timothy McVeigh packed with explosive fer- 
tilizer and parked outside the federal building 
City 1995 was able buy, for cash, hundreds and hun- 
dreds pounds ammonium nitrate, helpfully bagged 

loaded onto the truck, questions asked. (Only the 
third stop did dealer flatly refuse, explaining that sells 
the product only customers knows.) that 
unsettling enough, the truck was then driven such busy 
St. Louis locations federal courthouse, Busch Stadium, 
and the famous Arch, where (prudently emptied its cargo) 
sat parked, unattended, hazard lights blinking, and draw- 
ing attention from passersby cops. Confronted with 
the videotape, police officials stepped their vigilance 
mediately, while across the river Illinois, the Fertilizer and 
Chemical Association recommended that its members “view 
this video clip part security training session for your 
employees.” (Considerably less interest came from the Mis- 
souri Department Homeland Security, which told WMOV 
take its gleanings elsewhere.) 


Pet TELLS 


DART the CBS affiliate Kansas City, Missouri, 
for forcing story bloom despite its genetic flaws. Three 
weeks after KMOV St. Louis aired its fruitful investigation 
into the easy accessibility the explosive fertilizer ammoni- 
nitrate Missouri (see left), KCTV set out sow similar 
seeds Kansas. This time, however, the crop failed. Six deal- 
ers approached the reporter, Dave Helling, gave him un- 
equivocal testament efforts Kansas keep am- 
monium nitrate out the wrong hands. Not until the seventh 
stop, 
Tonganoxie, did Helling hit pay 
dirt seemed. “It only 
takes one,” Helling ominously 


with bag upon bag what 
Helling said was ammonium nitrate and what McGraw tried 
tell him make bomb. “But he’s wrong,” the re- 
porter asserted. “Experts told TV5 that the ammonium nitrate 
bought from McGraw could made into bomb. Remem- 
ber, bought 500 pounds.” fact, however (as the 
Tonganoxie Mirror made clear), what Helling knowingly 
had bought and somehow neglected mention was 
not pure ammonium nitrate but blended product called 20- 
10-10, acommon lawn fertilizer widely available. sure, 
Helling claimed, “mixed with diesel fuel and the right pro- 
portions, could cause explosion” but only, experts told 
the would-be bomber had eon spend painstak- 
ingly picking out the tiny grains ammonium nitrate, one 
one, from the tiny grains phosphorous and the tiny grains 
potash. Such inconvenient details notwithstanding, Helling 
solemnly concluded, “It clear tonight very clear that se- 
curity remains concern across the country.” Indeed does. 
also clear very clear that shoddy journalism remains 
concern across the country. Just ask Mr. McGraw. 


DART 


“The Magazine States and 


playing the same large dis- 
tinctive logo and cover 
published that read, with ap- 
Congressional parent irony, “Sweetheart 
want oversight com- For another, this 
mittee standards the magazine gave 
practices. For one thing, part its Web site 
the wraparound cover onits excerpt book pro- 
December issue, boldly moting privatization 
playing the while failing note, its 
large distinctive logo, was 
fact four-page, four-color 


was hidden beneath, dis- 212-854-1887. 
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Darts and Laurels written Gloria Cooper, deputy 
for Nextel. The real cover editor. Nominations: 


DART 
Portland, Oregon, for giving 
viewers lump journalistic 

al. Christmas Day, the 
filled its 6:30 news slot 
not with news, but with 
“special presentation” 
promotional video celebrating 
the city’s progress cleaning 
the polluted Willamette 
River. Narrated Walter 
Cronkite and introduced 
KOIN anchor Ken Boddie, who 
also opened each segment 


list the two co-authors’ 
credentials, that one 
them, Stephen Goldsmith, 
was then senior vice pres- 
ident Affiliated Computer 
Services, Fortune 500 
company enjoying tens 
millions annual revenues 
from its privatized services 
states and localities. 


— 


LAURELS 


fter dredging the rivers 
fields, Navy men found 
three corpses buried shallow 
near cow pond, the 
bodies three young men who 
had come register disenfran- 
chised blacks vote. Their 
deaths, 1964, shocked Ameri- 
because they broke form: 
two the three were white 
Decades later movie, Missis- 
sippi Burning, was made about 
the crime, but until this 
year that anyone was charged 
with the murders. 
One the dead men, 
Michael Schwerner, came from 
New Rochelle, New York. His 
mother taught high school 
there and taught the young 
David Appleby. After the mur- 
ders, many young northerners 
came see the South 
place filled with gun-packing 
sheriffs and dangerous bigots, 
but for Schwerner’s students 
felt personal. adult, Ap- 
pleby was tempted see for 
himself. took college 
teaching job Tennessee “it 
takes carpetbagging filmmak- 
and immersed himself south- 
ern history. found region 


more complicated, and some- 
times more beautiful, than 
had imagined. also found 
plenty material. 1993 Ap- 
pleby drew praise for his docu- 
mentary The Stand, 
retelling the garbage work- 
ers’ strike that brought Martin 


and wrapped the finish, the 
sugarplum was produced 
Portland’s Bureau Environ- 
mental Services (whose direc- 
tor was prominently featured) 
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Aa Arkansas schoo! becrd dees some seul searching and 


Luther King Jr. Memphis, 
where was shot 

Some who have 
work put the 
murky category “historical 
journalism.” The professor, who 
Joes not consider himself 
journalist, nonetheless 
that the distinction between 
history and journalism false 
Journalism, after all, deals with 
the recent past, and 
has look back many years 
make sense today’s events 

1997 Appleby began work- 
about nearly forgotten story 


argues 


one often 


from the civil movement 
Hoxie: The First Stand shows 
how Arkansas mountain town 
voluntarily integrated its schools 
1955, two years before the 
better-known story Little 
Rock, when President Eisenhow- 


and was provided the ste 

tion without cost. keeping 
with that generous holiday 
spirit, the bureau paid for 
repackaged version its 


Wogre children enter desegregated classes 


sent federal troops the city 
protect nine black students 
who had volunteered attend 
all-white high school. The 
Hoxie story strays from the fa- 
miliar civil rights narrative, which 
why Appleby was attracted 
it. Hoxie’s integration was early 
and successful, thanks the 
town’s justice-minded school 
board, which voted unanimously 
integrate and held its ground 
the face death threats. 

Most outside reporters were 
turned away, but the first 
day school, Life magazine 
photographer was present 
capture biack children and white 
children playing happily togeth- 
er. “moral victory,” 
the magazine 
trouble. were 
infuriated, and came Hoxie 
from all over the South 


video that allowed the strip- 
ping the KOIN NEWS logo 
into every frame. (Not surpris- 
ingly, for anything less than 
cheery about 
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CAPTURING MORAL VICTORY BEFORE FADES AWAY 


Other than Life, there were 
few news cameras Hoxie 
This, decades later, left Appleby 
with few pictures fill hour 
few that nearly gave 
up. But says felt re- 
sponsibility the people in- 
volved. Despite the orig- 
inal footage, Appleby produce 
documentary that visually 
compelling, juxtaposing the 
orary South with the 
filmed remnants Jim Crow 
pro-integration par- 
ents and their opponents; all 
have gone gray, fading bit, 
ose familiar images 


contemp 


mee 


streets and “colored only” 
signs. hear Klan leaders stir 
meet former 
black and 


white, who understand now, 


crowds. 


Hoxie students, 


knowing the history, the gravi- 
their parents’ choic 
Hoxie aired PBS 2003, 


and lives high school and 


thought Thomas Paine, 


arm. Paine, 


outside agitator, was not fa- 
vorite the his 


right side history 

Corey Pein 


Willamette River project for 
instance, its running dispute 
with the EPA over the pro- 
ject’s perceived inadequacies 
was very silent night. 


tad 
4 
i ate 
the Old South, motionless main 
college classrooms. won 
duPont award this year, and 
has also earned Peabody and 
eagional Emm Anniehy’s next 
regional Emmy. S Next 
project, look the life and 
development. could take him 
back New Rochelle, where the 
revolutionary pamphieteer had 
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champions can come ments, private television station support- 
packages. Like Natalia ing the opposition reported dis- 
Dmitruk, forty-seven-year-old sign obedience. Her nineteen-year-old son, An- 
language interpreter for Ukraine’s driy, gathered with protesters cen- 
state-run television. During her coun- tral square, heard the broadcast projected 
recent contested election, she re- large-screen TV. The crowd began 
fused translate lies about the out- chanting name. 
come. the bogus vote counts went That evening, for the first time histo- 
believe the results from the Central protesting journalists report the 
Election Commission. They are not not merely information fed them 
true. Our president Viktor the government. Natalya Ligachova, edi- 


Yushchenko.” 

Dmitruk briefly returned translating the actual newscast, but 
broke away from the script once again: ashamed trans- 
lating these lies you. again.” She knew such honesty 
would get her fired, but, she says, lying her “listeners” deaf 

Ukraine, reporting inconvenient facts can lethal. More than 
dozen journalists investigating alleged business and government 
corruption have died mysteriously. One was found decapitated. 


tor chief Telekritika, organization 
that monitors Ukrainian journalism, applauds Dmitruk’s courage. She 
says the viciously contested election “pushed many people extra- 
ordinary steps.” 

During the campaign, somebody poisoned the opposition leader, 
Viktor Yushchenko, with dioxin. More than 2.8 million fake ballots were 
cast for Viktor Yanukovych, the government candidate. Fed-up Ukraini- 
ans exploded fury. Thanks largely the massive protests, the 
Supreme Court declared the runoff invalid. won the revote 


COREY PEIN 


Dmitruk was aware the risks. She finished the November 
broadcast signing: “Maybe see each other again.” 

She then told her boss what she had done. Word spread. Grips, 
cameramen, lighting technicians and professional journalists who 
never broke from prepared scripts applauded her, chanting, 
“Molodets!” ("Well Many bowed before her. Within mo- 


Turf Mass-produced letters submitted 
newspaper, campaign sway public 
opinion, under the pretense that each has 
been written individual reader; 

from “Astroturf,” for phony grassroots. 


January least fifteen suspicious 
electronic letters arrived the Cape 
Cod Times Massachusetts. Most contained 
some version the following: “President 
Bush endangering retirement and the 
retirements millions Americans tak- 
ing the first step his plan dismantle So- 
cial Security.” 

Smelling trouble, the letters editor, Julie 


Lipkin, went work. Lipkin “turf warrior,” 


one nationwide clan whose job includes 
keeping turf out their papers. “Often 
when get suspected turf will sin- 
gle letter, maybe two,” says Lipkin. “In this 
case got bombarded.” And she saw clues 
beyond the similar wording. For example, 
each letter began with duplicate salutation: 


the editor: 

the editor: 

“Maybe was just boo-boo their part, 
but that was definite tip-off,” she says. Dig- 
ging deeper into the electronic mystery, Lip- 
kin noticed that some the letters were not 
from Cape Cod. Suspicious. Also, each e-mail 
header showed that the letters had come 
from “mailer.democrats.org.” (To view head- 
ers your e-mail program see 
de- 
mocrats.org, home the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, Lipkin found let- 
ter about Social Security. But looked noth- 
ing like the letters she received. 
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“Can you imagine Yanukovych had won?” Dmitruk joked warily. 
would under the asphalt.” She offers opinions about 
whether renowned journalists her country should have risked 
their careers get the truth out. not journalist,” Dmitruk 
says. was convinced was doing the right thing.” 
Greg and Natalia Feduschak 


Next she did Google search for such 
phrases “endangering retirement,” and 
found the same wording letters published 
papers ranging from USA Today The Ari- 
zona Republic. That did it. was sure that 
she scoured the DNC site she would find 
letter like the one she received. 

For the record, her hunch was right. One 
writer, Diane Crosby Falmouth, Massachu- 
setts, confirmed cur that she had used 
sample letter sent her the DNC. just 
changed couple words. But agreed 
with what had been written.” 

Tony Welch, press secretary for the DNC, 
his organization tries generate letter 
campaigns, and encourages turf-sowers 
use its sample letters starting point. 
While the Cape Cod Times did not publish 
the Social Security turf, plenty papers did 
more than thirty search. “Usually 
when things like this very 
successful,” says Welch. 

Stephen Simurda 
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writing article last May accusing 

popular president drinking 
potent cane liquor, too much 
and too often, the New York Times 
correspondent Larry Rohter was 
threatened with expulsion. 


was The New York Times, 
That the Girl from chubby, 
And flabby bro 
With celluli 
That our muse now whale, 
Mermaid carnivals 


wn buns were seen, 
and thunder thighs 


dodged that one, but again gone 

angered his hosts Janu- Lula the president 
ary with story about keg? 

the rise obesity And the chorus: 
Brazil. The local papers like 
implied, erroneously, cachaca, 


He doesn't under- 
stand women 

Larry Rohter, 
or isn’t he? 

signed his fate. The song, 
says, “petty and it’s stupid, 

but it’s also hilarious. How many for- 
eigners can say been immortal- 
ized 


that Rohter had la- 
beled Brazilian girls fat 
Further indignities 
were come Carnival. Rio’s journal- 
ists’ union made Rohter the subject 
their annual song, samba that sung 
thousands revelers during the Mardi Gras 
parades. The title question “Larry Rohter, 
he?” comes from 1960s ditty 
casting aspersions the sexuality fic- 


tional hairdresser. The first verse begins Andrew Downie 


land Rebele, was outraged 
the news. December the 
day the op-ed ran, contacted 
Dragin and offered $40,000 


needs. Steve direc- 
tor the High School Newspa- 
per Support Program 
Francisco, will manage the do- 
rescue the papers. got nation. says the goal 
plenty money,” Rebele says. wean the papers from govern- 
could think better use ment funding and make them 
than keeping alive newspapers self-sufficient the 
our high schools.” students pull off, America’s 
The papers each various newspaper publishers might 
states financial desperation want ask for their resumés 
will receive funds based their 


never know read- 
Budget cuts were set 
finish off seven high school 
newspapers Oakland, Califor- 
nia. Then Burt Dragin, who 
heads the journalism depart- 
ment Oakland’s Laney 
lege, wrote op-ed the San 
Francisco Chronicle lamenting 
their fate. One reader, 
time weekly publisher and 
friend Dragin named Row- 


LANGUAGE CORNER 


counts made the investigators suspicious 
Like “silence” “reserve,” "reticence" uncom- 
fortable with infinitive; “reticence sign,” 
‘to” anything, will offend every time 
“Reluctance” and “reluctant,” though, work 
nicely with infinitives, for example “reluctance 
sign further contracts.” 


further contracts that time.” wanted 
speak the company’s “reluctanc 
Reticence only one form reluctance. And 
words work differently. 

Reticence” means reluctance speak 
come forward; silence; reserve. (Think RETI- 
cence.) And along with its adjective, “reticent,” our 
word commonly followed word phrase 
meaning “concerning”: His reticence about the ac- 


A lot more about writing is in Language Corner at cur's Web 
site, www.cjrorg, under “Journalism Tools.” 
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— Rebecca Aronauer | 


Evan Jenkins (ejenk35@aol.com) 


20: Approximate number on- 
line writers arrested 


roundup last year Iran 
75,000: Estimated number 
blogs written Farsi 

Number journalists assas- 
ated, worldwide, 2004 


23: Number tho 


who 


Days after losing 
its staff the Decer 
tsunami that Serambi 
Indonesia, the only newspaper 
Aceh province, resumed pub- 


licati 
ication 


Days after new 
Rolling Stone had refused ac- 
cept half-page Bible 
ment that the magazine apolo- 
gized and accepted the 


broke that 


advertise- 


seventeen other ons 
scale 
study the Autumn 2004 Jour- 
nalism Mass Communication 
Journalists came 


$250 million: Amount spent 
the Bush administration 
contracts during its first term 


$128 million: Amount spent 
during the Clinton administra 
tion’s second term. 


$25: Suggested minimum dona- 
ion help get President 
age “past the liberal media 

upporters from Ken 
former Bush aide and current 
GOP chairman. 


2 


36: Percent U.S. high school 


ernment should censor newspa- 
pers, according University 


Connecticut survey. 


> 


Sources: Christian Science Mon 
itor, Guardian, CPJ, BBC, USA 
Today, CJR research. 
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FROM ALL SIDES 


the deadly cauldron even the 
media are being pushed off the story 


J 
4 


MARIAH BLAKE 


ver the last decade, Middle 
Eastern history has happened, 

large part, Jazeera. 
The Qatar-based satellite channel 
had the only foreign reporters inside 
Iraq when U.S. forces launched four- 
day assault, known Operation Desert 
Fox, 1998. October 2001 its cam- 
eras the only ones inside Taliban- 
controlled Afghanistan captured ex- 
clusive footage the American-led 
bombardment. When started 
hitting Baghdad March 2003, all the 


Aftermath of a car bomb 


Arabiya 


| in Baghdad, sr 2004 


American networks, and many European crews, had abandoned the city. 


Jazeera stayed for close-up view. 


History still being made Iraq the country struggles toward in- 
dependence. But Jazeera isn’t there watch unfold. Last August 
Iraqi officials closed the station’s Baghdad bureau and barred from 
operating the country. Arabiya, Jazeera’s closest competitor, 
drastically cut its Iraqi operations after insurgents bombed its offices 
there October, killing five employees and injuring fourteen. And 
Al-Awsat, one the two largest pan-Arab dailies, shuttered its 
Baghdad bureau December after insurgents threatened blow up. 
number Arab journalists have also been detained, some even 
killed, jittery American troops. 

war where the various factions seem want everyone in- 
cluding the press choose sides, the Arab media have found them- 
selves under attack from every direction. That has far-reaching 
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cations. Western reporters, faced with the threat death, began re- 
treating fortified compounds months ago. Now, with pressure 
mounting, Arab journalists, along with Arab and fixers em- 
ployed international news organizations, are retreating, too. The re- 
sult that firsthand reporting getting squeezed out. When comes 
covering the Iraq conflict one the most important stories our 
time even the Arab media are finding themselves increasingly reliant 
secondhand accounts and official reports from Washington and 
Baghdad, and less able gauge how events are playing out the lives 
ordinary Iraqis. “We can longer get close people’s suffering, 
people’s hopes, people’s dreams,” says Nabil Khatib, Arabiya’s ex- 
ecutive editor for news. “We longer know what’s really going be- 
cause can longer get close reality.” 


early 2003 number new satellite channels scrambled get 

the air time cover the looming Iraq conflict. The most robust 

them, Arabiya, promised provide more moderate alterna- 
tive Jazeera, which has drawn the ire virtually every Arab gov- 
ernment well U.S. officials. But was soon engulfed the con- 
troversy that had dogged its rival. Both stations outraged the U.S. gov- 
ernment focusing the war’s human toll, and airing messages 
from insurgents and images slain soldiers. 

They also angered members the U.S.-appointed Governing 
Council, which was formed July 2003 and wasted little time crack- 
ing down the satellite stations. For two weeks beginning Sep- 
tember 2003, the council locked Arabiya and Jazeera out offi- 
cial press conferences and government ministries. November, the 
council shut down Arabiya’s Baghdad office for more than two 
months after aired audiotape, purportedly Saddam Hussein urg- 
ing Iraqis resist the American-led occupation. The charge: “incite- 
ment murder.” January 2004, the council banned Jazeera from 
official functions after guest one its talk shows alleged that Is- 
rael was trying exert influence Iraq. 

Meanwhile, Arab journalists were growing angry the U.S. govern- 
ment’s failure provide for their security. March 2004, more than 
twenty them protested walking out press conference with Sec- 
retary State Colin Powell. Before leaving, they demanded investiga- 
tion into the deaths two Arabiya employees who were shot the pre- 
vious day U.S. forces while driving away from checkpoint anoth- 
car sped toward it. (Witnesses believe soldiers started shooting be- 
cause they thought the approaching car was suicide bomber. And 
officials later said the journalists were shot accident and expressed re- 
gret.) Other incidents also loomed large Arab journalists’ minds. 
April 2003, U.S. missile destroyed Jazeera’s Baghdad headquarters, 
killing the correspondent Tareq Ayyoub. November 2003. two 


Jazeera employees were arrested separate incidents and taken Abu 


Ghraib. One them, Salah Hassan, was detained while filming the after- 
math bombing. Security forces arriving the scene apparently sus- 
pected was involved setting the blast. Hassan says was beaten 
and forced stand naked for hours the freezing cold, then forced 
wear jumpsuit that was covered someone else’s fresh vomit. Both 


Jazeera employees were eventually released for lack evidence. Penta- 


gon officials declined comment the cases. 
The situation for Arab reporters Iraq took turn for the worse 


June 2004, when the Coalition Provisional Authority and Iraqi Gov- 


erning Council anointed interim government, headed Prime Min- 
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ister Ayad Allawi. The following 
month, the government established 
what called the Media High Com- 
mission. Its reported task was es- 
tablish “red line” rules and punish 
journalists news organizations 
that crossed them. 

The first thing did was bar 
Jazeera from Iraq for month, pur- 
portedly for inciting violence and ha- 
tred. The following month the inter- 
government announced that 
Jazeera was barred from Iraq indefi- 
nitely. Today, the station pieces to- 
gether its coverage using video feeds 
from organizations like Reuters and 
whatever scraps information can 
glean from afar. “Covering Iraq for 
matter great difficulty,” says the 
Jazeera spokesman Jihad Ballout. 

The claim that Jazeera incites 
violence and hatred nothing new. 
U.S. officials have repeatedly ac- 
cused it, and lesser degree 
Arabiya, inflaming Arab passions 
against the West, partly focusing 
the carnage wrought the con- 
flicts Iraq and Israel. “Al Jazeera 
seems two-story operation, 
and these stories have common 
theme Arab humiliation,” says 
Norman Pattiz, who serves the 
U.S. Broadcasting Board Gover- 
nors, which administers Voice 
America and the new Arabic-lan- 
satellite channel Hurra. 


Critics also charge that the stations 
glorify insurgents and endanger 
troops Iraq poisoning Arab 
public opinion toward policies. 


Supporters counter that while 


Jazeera and Arabiya reflect the per- 


spectives their audiences, they are 
more biased than many American 
European outlets. “Journalists 
both sides make editorial decisions 
based their culture,” says Hugh 
Miles, Oxford-educated 
and author recently published 
book Jazeera. Miles notes that 
the stations’ programming 
variety perspectives, including 
many that were previously not heard 
the Arab world. Jazeera reguiar- 
interviews Israeli officials, for in- 
stance. And its reporters clearly don’t 
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balk holding Arab governments 
account. Recently, Arabiya and 
Jazeera both reported the relative- 
meager contributions Arab 
rulers the tsunami relief effort. 
This helped shame them into pledg- 
ing larger sums. 

Many Arabs have interpreted 
Jazeera’s closure American-in- 
stalled government evidence that 
contrary official pronouncements, 
the United States has little real interest 
fostering democracy the Middle 
East. “The crackdown Jazeera 
widely seen the Arab world ex- 
hibit American hypocrisy,” says 
Marc Lynch, Arab media expert 
who teaches Williams College. 

Shortly after the Jazeera ban 
took effect, Iraqi officials began 
putting the squeeze nonembed- 
ded reporters covering 
tween coalition forces 


The crackdown 
Jazeera 
seen 
American 
hypocrisy 

Marc Lynch 


gents. August 15, the midst 
the standoff the Imam Ali Shrine, 
police chief ordered journal- 
ists abandon the city. The police 
later visited the Bahr Najaf Hotel, 
where most nonembedded reporters 
were staying, and threatened ar- 
rest shoot them they didn’t 
leave. August 25, they made good 
their threats when they stormed 
the Bahr Najaf, fired shots, and de- 
tained sixty journalists. All them 
were later released without charges. 

The police chief eventually told 
journalists that felt they were en- 
couraging the insurgents keep 
fighting portraying them “he- 
roes and nation-builders.” 

Then, the run-up the Novem- 
ber siege Falluja, the Media High 
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Commission issued statement warning journalists “set aside space” 
their coverage for “the position the Iraqi government” face un- 
specified legal consequences. During the siege, U.S. troops detained 
number Arab reporters and held some for the duration the battle. 
Lieutenant Colonel Steve Boylan, U.S. military spokesman, maintains 
they targeted because their work. “Journalists were detained 
when they were caught sweeps, were violating curfew, were 
with groups that were fighting” against coalition forces, says. 


hile the government turned the heat journalists, did 

insurgents. October 30, 2004, car bomb exploded out- 

side Arabiya’s Baghdad compound, collapsing the first floor 

and killing five its employees. Within minutes the blast, Abdel Rah- 

man al-Rashed, Arabiya’s general manager, was the phone his 

Baghdad anchor, Najwa Kassem, imploring her get the air. Soon, 
Kassem started reporting live from the blast site. 

Al-Rashed, former editor the pan-Arab daily took 
over Arabiya’s top post early 2004. outspoken critic Islamic 
fundamentalism, believes that terrorists have “smeared Islam and 
stained its image.” equally critical the Arab media, particularly 
Jazeera. 2003 Asharg column, accused the station 
publishing fanciful accounts “reminiscent the adventures Sin- 
bad” and repressing Iraq news that didn’t fit its agenda. Bringing Al- 
Rashed board Arabiya stirred controversy the Arab world, 
and some believe that since his arrival the station has become overly 
sympathetic the U.S. and Iraqi governments. 

Arabiya’s choice take the air soon after the bomb attack 
was meant message its attackers: will not silenced. But 
the station has drastically scaled back its Iraq operations since. Its Bagh- 
dad staff, once sixty strong, has shrunk fifteen, and they operate out 
two rooms bunker-like hotel. 

The Arabiya bombing was part surge threats and attacks 
against Arab media. Insurgents reportedly sent letters threatening kill 
the editor Azzaman, Iraq’s largest daily, “very nasty way.” Anoth- 
paper, al-Akhar, started getting threatening phone calls after 
ran editorial cartoon that showed Saddam Hussein urging the Shiite 
cleric Muktada al-Sadr give himself up. “Go ahead,” Hussein coaxes. 
“All they check your teeth and your hair.” The daily Mada had 
dud rocket land its roof. And Dina Mohammed Hassan, reporter for 
the Kurdish television station Hurriya, was gunned down front 
her Baghdad home man shouting “Collaborator! Collaborator!” 

Insurgent attacks and fire from U.S. troops have made Iraq partic- 
ularly deadly conflict for Arabs cover. Eighteen the twenty-three 
journalists killed Iraq last year and all the sixteen slain media- 
support workers were Arabs Kurds. 

Despite those grim facts, some journalists see glimmers promise, 
especially given the turnout for the January 
elections. “It’s bit early judge,” says Nabil Khatib Arabiya. “But 
there general hope that the election will bring the government le- 
gitimacy, and that step step things will stabilize. Hopefully this will 
make better for media make least aren’t worried about 
life and death.” Others, though, are less optimistic. “We really hope 
that press freedom will prevail Iraq,” says Jazeera’s Jihad Ballout. 
“But have feeling could take quite some 


Mariah Blake assistant editor 
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JOHN GIUFFO 


efore the management 
Forbes.com decided last July 
insert paid advertisements 
into the very text stories, 
there were meetings with the en- 
tire editorial staff discuss the 
change, and not everyone even 
knew that the scheme, called In- 
telliTXT, was going begin. 

“We were not forewarned,” says 
one journalist, who asked remain 
anonymous and claims have 
learned the ads from Adweek 
ticle about Forbes.com’s new revenue 
stream. “Some were appalled.” 

IntelliTXT, online advertising 
system developed San Francisco- 
based Vibrant Media, which de- 
scribes “contextual keyword ad- 
vertising,” scans Web content for 
words the services prod- 
ucts paid advertisers and creates 
hyperlinks which look similar 
the editorial-driven hyperlinks found 
almost every Web page. Mouse 
over one these links, created out 
relevant words the text, and 
pops up, allowing readers click 
through the site. It’s 
small but radical new step the 
blurring the line between advertis- 
ing and editorial the journalistic 
equivalent the product placement 
that prevalent movies and 
television. 

Jim Spanfeller, president and 
Forbes.com, concedes that there 
was companywide memo an- 
nouncing the use IntelliTXT, but 
denies that came surprise 
the staff. sure that there were 
official unofficial discussions 
least with everybody,” says, ex- 


plaining that “everybody” 
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AD-MONISHMENT 


FORBES.COM 


newsroom says 
dodgy new scheme 


means those employees who would normally involved advertis- 
ing initiatives. “This was conceived experiment from the be- 
ginning. were pretty clear about that with all concerned.” 

Online advertising challenges traditional assumptions about what are 
acceptible practices and what are not for the simple reason that you can 
things the Internet that you can’t other media. Interstitials, 
roaming flash animation, banners, and skyscrapers are all attempts 
squeeze profitability out eye space, and the debate over what’s appro- 
priate has been simmering since the early days the Web. But the en- 
croachment ads into the text, opposed over, under, above, be- 
low beside it, new. Such Web publishers TheAutoChannel.com 
and the video game site IGN.com use IntelliTXT, but Forbes.com was 
one the first pure news sites try the technology. 

Spanfeller likens the technology the “Buy This Book” links 
common Web-based reviews and features. But rubbed 
Forbes.com journalists wrong ways that links Amazon didn’t. en- 
croached their work. They couldn’t choose what words were hyper- 
linked ads, what service product was being pushed. Then there 
was the headline that ran Jim Romenesko’s MediaNews site August 
FORBES.COM EXPERIMENTS WITH LINKS NEWS The link led 
New York Times story discussing the ethical questions about IntelliTXT. 
The newsroom staff had seen enough, and let their bosses know it. 

“When the concerns from the editorial staff were expressed certain- 
shared some those,” says Forbes.com’s editor, Paul Maidment. “You 
get some inappropriate matches. example would be, you have sto- 
about Microsoft and Bill Gates and ‘Gates’ would hyperlinked.” 

Vibrant Media didn’t respond request for comment, but Doug 
Stevenson, the company’s told iMediaConnection.com April, 
“The advertiser gets click-through rates twenty-four times that nor- 
mal banners and skyscrapers.” Since Forbes.com isn’t public company, 
Spanfeller discuss financial details, but acknowledges that Intel- 
liTXT made money for the Web site. 

Nevertheless, when the higher-ups Forbes.com decided end the 
IntelliTXT experiment December, they did not the insistence 
readers, who Spanfeller says voiced almost concern, but deference 
the opinions members the editorial staff. “There’s lot about 
that line that emotionally driven, and that’s what side sort came 
down the end the day,” says. “We are, first and foremost, 
editorial organization.” 
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THE BEAT 


Forget the ‘reformers’ and statistics that clutter 
today’s education beat. Reporters need 


look inside the classroom. 


HOW ARE THE KIDS? 
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LYNNELL HANCOCK 


have dropouts!” Robert Kimball 

boss, the principal Houston’s 

Sharpstown High School, Novem- 
ber 2002. Sharpstown had just reported that none 
its 1,650 students had left without graduating trans- 
ferring elsewhere, and the assistant principal could 
not believe the math. “Amazing! from 1,000 
freshmen less than 300 seniors with dropouts.” 


Kimball soon learned that Sharpstown’s strange 
statistics were anomaly. Two other inner-city 
Houston high schools that ordinarily lost about half 
their students graduation also reported zero 
dropouts. dozen more schools reported losses 
less than percent. His suspicion grew when cal- 
culated that Sharpstown’s teachers and administra- 
tors had received $75,000 bonuses accountabil- 
ity rewards for keeping children school. 

February 2003 local television station checked 
out Kimball’s worst fears. Investigative reporters 
the CBS affiliate KHOU-TV tracked down several ac- 
tual dropouts, including seventeen-year-old student 
who Sharpstown officials claimed was enrolled 
private school. fact, she was working behind the 
counter Wendy’s. Following the story, 
Texas state auditors discovered that the district in- 
cluding Sharpstown falsely recorded nearly 3,000 
high schoolers “moved away” “transferred” in- 
stead “dropouts.” 

Months later, Washington Post, New York 
Times, and Minutes weighed with their own 
analyses Houston’s dropout data, finding more in- 
consistencies along the way. The big media were at- 
tracted the story because Houston was the epi- 
center the “Texas Miracle,” the standards and ac- 
countability reform movement championed for- 
mer Governor George Bush. Their stories revealed 
that scores mostly black and Latino students 
Houston were held back the ninth grade for sever- 
years, enabling them avoid taking the tenth-grade 
graduation exam, test that had been diluted over 
time include many questions better suited sixth- 
through eighth-graders. Children who repeated ninth 
grade ended dropping out large numbers, and 
only half the students who did graduate went 
higher education. Not exactly the stuff miracles. 

The tricks and truths were buried the numbers, 
and all but ignored for years The Houston 
cle. The city’s only remaining daily paper should have 
owned the story, and years earlier, but its coverage 
habits were cemented model that kept reporters 
out classrooms. Education reporters were condi- 


tioned cover “schools” instead “education,” 
come the beat from the top down reporting 
district policies without comparing them real-life 
results assessing their classroom relevance. the 
Chronicle’s initial dropout stories simply repeated the 
district’s 1.5 percent rate, and gave critics the token, 
brush-off-for-balance treatment story’s end. 

The scandal Houston shines Texas-sized spot- 
light the new world facing education reporters 
around the nation. It’s complex beat, flux, under 
new scrutiny. Old top-down reporting habits never 
adequate begin with become even more dan- 
gerous when used analyze the impact such far- 
reaching, top-down reforms the elimination so- 
cial promotion and Child Left Behind, the land- 
mark federal act that brings President Bush’s twin 
philosophies accountability and market competi- 
tion bear the messy business education. Not 
surprisingly, these reforms, which have more 
with managing school systems than teaching kids, 
work best when they operate centralized, busi- 
nesslike manner. Since management systems depend 
heavily measuring tools, the standardized test 
education’s most popular assessment measure 
takes added importance. All this exacerbates the 
press’s tendency rely official sources, and 
the seductive power the test score the sole mea- 
sure success. avoid the trap oversimplifica- 
tion, reporters need working knowledge every- 
thing from psychometrics education theory 
order untangle where the numbers end and the 
truth begins. 

the same time, education reporters are continu- 
ally trying figure out who’s really charge they 
negotiate changing bureaucratic terrain. least 
seven big-city mayors have assumed control over 
their school systems from school boards recent 
years. And their appointees, often tight-lipped 
lawyers and corporate executives, replace educators 
school superintendents, accessible sources such 
principals school board members have become 
scarce. Parents, often the most credible school 
sources, have been effectively pushed further down 
the pecking order. 

Ironically, just when some reporters are losing 
touch with their true subjects children many 
parents are becoming more curious about what ex- 
actly happening the classroom. wealthier dis- 
tricts, so-called “helicopter parents” hover over every 
aspect their children’s lives, scouring relevant re- 
ports they groom their offspring for success the 
world high-stakes testing and college admissions. 
low-income neighborhoods, parents rely the 
media help them negotiate the new rules and new 
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tests, along with the new possibilities for tutoring 
transferring they angle keep their children from 
being left behind. Both groups parents want 
know the difference between standards and standard- 
ized tests, between reading scores and real 
edge. But such stories don’t lend themselves simple 
answers, and are too often missed reporters 
who come the beat from the wrong end. 

Education reporters The Houston Chronicle 
could have provided their readers with trustworthy 
coverage the high school dropout paradox had 
they looked for stories closer proximity the 
blackboard. simple head count freshmen and se- 
niors homerooms any given day would have 
confirmed suspicions. How could there many 
more ninth-graders than twelfth-graders? Where had 
all those kids gone? Any high school student teach- 
would have been able tell reporter about one 
two people who had left school before graduating, 
thereby disproving the zero-dropout assertions. 

But one was there tell. 


always tempting say that today’s pressures 
journalists are more overwhelming than those 
the recent past. But the world public ed- 
the evidence stark. The story has 
branched off into broader and more complex direc- 
tions relatively short span time. Large-scale 
school reforms the works for more than two 
decades are becoming more prevalent, the tools that 
measure them more potent, and the punishment for 
failure more dire. Voters and parents demand more 
and better information order know where their 
kids and their schools stand. the same time, the 
high-level politicians charge have pressing inter- 
est keeping lid unfavorable school data, and 
keeping journalists away from the schoolhouse 
door. Their political lives are stake. 

President Bush’s signature Child Left Behind 
Act one such politically charged management plan 
that has altered the reporting landscape. The federal 
government has never played such powerful moni- 
toring role the life individual public school stu- 
dents, even though still contributes less than 
percent total school funding. The measure glided 
through Congress with unprecedented bipartisan 
back-slapping during the tumultuous months follow- 
ing the 9/11 terrorist attacks. Both sides the aisle 
were eager find something positive unite them, 


and Child Left Behind the fruit decades 


growing centralization they found goals that few 
could reasonably debate. Child based the 
premise that all children public should re- 
ceive high-quality education from well-prepared 
teacher, and that schools should accountable for 
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serving every child, regardless race disability. 
Children failing schools are technically eligible 
transfer better ones receive free tutoring. The 
law seeks close the achievement gap between 
whites and minorities requiring schools openly 
report their data race and ethnicity, and im- 
posing variety sanctions any school that fails 
improve learning for all students. 

But the devil the solutions, which have little 
say about proven but expensive goals like reduc- 
ing class size offering incentives for highly quali- 
fied teachers. The act recognizes standardized test 
scores alone measurements achievement; ig- 
nores performance assessments that can include stu- 
dents’ writing skills and teachers’ views. (Close 


The best Child Left 
Behind stories have 
percolated from local 
schools, where the voices 
teachers and kids bring 
the policy home readers 


$400 million was added Child Left Behind for 
testing companies design new high-stakes exams, 
and burgeoning billion test-preparation industry 
has moved into place national prominence.) 

The second part Child Left Behind reflects 
Bush’s belief that the private sector best equipped 
carry out public reforms. Schools that don’t report ad- 
equate test scores over time could face being taken 
over for-profit companies charter schools. Stu- 
dents failing schools can technically transfer bet- 
ter ones receive tutoring, preferably from private 
test-prep companies. Other hidden line items betray 
the law’s politically conservative agenda. Federal 
money train history teachers can used only for 
“traditional” American history, meaning fact-based 
curriculum about national leaders, and not multicul- 
tural approach about social movements. Sex education 
must emphasize abstinence even though scientific 
data show that this curriculum approach helps reduce 
AIDS teen pregnancy. The public was largely un- 
aware these consequences when the bill passed. 

Child Left Behind raised the stakes for school 
districts, also raised the stakes for those who cover 
them. The education story became national politi- 
cal story (read: more important) the day the bill 
passed, and its initial handler was the Washington 
press corps. The coverage underscored the benefits 
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the unusual Democratic-Republican alliance that 
helped push the bill into being. heralded the im- 
portance imposing high standards and requiring 
full disclosure for schools that can longer hide the 
failure their most vulnerable students. And fore- 
cast four years welcome attention the public 
schools. other words, the news was good. But 
Washington reporters did little shed light the 
1,000-page measure’s finer points, least initially, 
preferring instead parse its political implications. 
Now that the law’s full effects are settling into ele- 
mentary and middle school classroom reality, more 
critics are speaking out against it, and talking re- 
porters. The Department Education was con- 
cerned about the growing bipartisan wave criticism 
that paid $700,000 public relations firm pro- 
mote Child and rank individual reporters’ coverage 
it. Then, January, USA Today broke the story that 
the department had paid Armstrong Williams, con- 
servative black pundit and radio host, $240,000 shill 
for the Bush administration’s main education initiative. 


agrees that quality standardized tests 
can useful one many measures suc- 
cess, failure, but been given el- 
role that they cannot sustain. Under 
Child Left Behind, mandatory testing for third- 
through eighth-graders will used make decisions 
that the test makers agree their products were never 
meant for whether child passes, teacher fails, 
principal rewarded, entire school shut 
down. During the next four years, the Bush adminis- 
tration plans spend another $1.5 billion expand 
this testing strategy into the nation’s high schools. 
Assessing the meaning and validity such tests re- 
quires pool sophisticated reporters who can nav- 
igate the world statistics, business, human devel- 
opment, teaching and learning methods, neuro- 
science, politics, race, and culture. few news orga- 
nizations, like the Baltimore are responding 
the changes wrought the federal act redesigning 
the education beat investigative challenge. And 
the Chicago Tribune now employs five reporters 
cover beat with more than 400,000 students. Less 
impressively, Tbe New York Times deploys just three 
writers cover local school system more than 
twice the size Chicago’s. Most papers, though, like 
The Houston Chronicle, have undergone cutbacks, 
leaving their education reporter, they even have 
one, with little time for much more than chasing the 
latest press release. Lisa Walker, executive director 
the Education Writers’ Association, estimates that 
newspapers lost many percent their re- 
porter positions nationwide over the last five years, 
percent some larger papers. con- 
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cerned,” she says. “With fewer people, are they going 
able beyond the surface?” 

National education reporters such 
and Diana Jean Schemo The New York Times have 
made the new federal law natural focus within their 
beat, contributing insight into the general knowledge 
its impact education. Each has probed the law’s 
positive impact well chronicling the games states 
play lowering their passing grade finding ways 
keep disabled and new immigrant children from 
taking the tests all. Dillon wrote movingly about the 
absurdity holding troubled children the same 
standards those whose parents not routinely 
lose their jobs and move their families from school 
school. For some those children, it’s triumph 
get them inside the school building, without further 
traumatizing them test failures. 

Still, far the best Child Left Behind stories 
have percolated straight from local schools, where 
the voices teachers and children bring the national 
policy home readers. The Chicago Tribune has de- 
voted rare energy such project. Its city and metro 
staff have produced more than 400 stories the sub- 
ject since the act was passed, many them memo- 
rable. Instead battling torrent numbers play- 
ing poker with test rankings, Tribune reporters dug 
behind the data, analyzing their origins and putting 
human face their percentages. 

Tracy Dell’Angela told the story public ele- 
mentary school the suburb Aurora that had 
turned around its failing school, pouring efforts into 
new reading specialists and extra programs. Morale 
Rollins elementary was high, children began re- 
sponding and Rollins’s reputation grew. But then low 
results from test for new-immigrant children, re- 
quired Child Left Behind, pummeled the 
school into failing category. “We celebrated our 
scores. know did well. But still consid- 
ered failure,” Principal Karen Hart told 
“It’s just hard put your game face and keep 
going when it’s not recognized beyond our four 
walls.” The Rollins school, Hart explained, now faces 
the “painful prospect setting aside money that 
once went reading specialists and after-school pro- 
grams” for tutoring and transportation costs. 

Another reporter examined the fruit mov- 
ing children out failing schools. Stephanie Banchero 
followed third-grader Rayola Carwell from her South 
Side Chicago home the morning until she arrived, 
two hours later, tired, hungry, and late better school 
thirteen miles away. Banchero illustrated through the 
experience nine-year-old why only 500 out 
270,000 eligible children transferred out their failing 
Chicago schools last year, and why percent who left 
ended leaving their new schools well. 
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edia coverage Chicago was not always 
this probing. During the mid-nineties, 
when the dynamic Paul Vallas was run- 
ning the schools, reporting hewed more 


closely his aggressive agenda. Vallas, who now 
heads Philadelphia’s schools, understood that strate- 
gic media relations would vital his success. Re- 
porters complained they could not get him off the 
phone, odd phenomenon for big-city beat re- 
porters. And the coverage the heady early years 
reform Chicago was held captive Vallas’s an- 
nouncements, rarely leavened the reality, ana- 
lytic research, the ground. 

Vallas was pushing top-down, high-stakes policy 
that has become popular with the new breed may- 
ors and businessmen leading public schools: pre- 
venting “social promotion” holding underper- 
forming students back grade. The strategy appeals 
educational bureaucrats because advertises their 
zero tolerance for mediocrity. And appeals bored 
education reporters search stories charged with 
the drama sink-or-swim scores. 

Unfortunately, like Child Left Behind, the story 
social promotion rarely reported from student’s 
school’s perspective. Even more surprising, stories 
about the campaign against social promotion barely 
hint the raft research showing that retention 
grade does more harm than good. Philadelphia has 
tried it, have Baltimore, Houston, Washington, D.C., 
and New York City (three times), along with about 
twenty-one other school districts nationwide, all with 
similar results. Instead infusing coverage with 
knowledge the past, reporters hungry for some ex- 
citement the beat tend embroider official pro- 
nouncements, writing the policy new idea. 

Just last year, New York City residents were sub- 
jected yet another ritual misleading stories 
about grade-retention policies. New York’s education 
reporters should well schooled the subject, but 
they’re not. the early 1980s, the city school system 
installed massive “Gates” program that held back 
students the fourth and seventh grades who failed 
standardized test. other words, the test serves 
“gate” that opens and closes for fourth- and sev- 
enth-graders, depending the scorer. The program 


was eventually scrapped ineffective waste 


money. Then, more than fifteen years later, Mayor 
Rudolph Giuliani famously and ambitiously revived 
the practice late his second term, imposing grade 
retention six consecutive grades, third through 
eighth, cost estimated $564 million year. 
the time, most reporters seemed too absorbed the 
squabbles between the mayor and his chancellor 
pay much attention behind-the-scenes program de- 
tails. The “Gates” fiasco was almost never mentioned. 
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Education research assessing grade retention was not 
considered the coverage. Few the media revisit- 
big initiative after the initial burst con- 
fetti was swept away. 

The clearest indication that Giuliani’s idea was 
academic bust came five years later, March 2004 
press conference held his successor, Michael 
Bloomberg. The current chancellor, Joel Klein, for- 
mer antitrust lawyer and Clinton White House deputy 
counsel, lamented that percent the city’s ninth 
graders were failing. “We can’t continue the way 
going,” Klein told reporters, “which pushing 
children through the elementary schools.” The chan- 
cellor was endorsing the mayor’s idea, announced 
few weeks earlier. Bloomberg, the first mayor more 
than 130 years have direct control over the school 
system, said would launch program hold fail- 
ing third-graders back. one the press noted that 
the same ninth-graders whose failure Klein deplored 
had already been subjected far more sweeping 
grade retention plan for six straight years which 
apparently hadn’t done much good. “It’s collec- 
tive amnesia had overtaken everyone,” lamented 
Noreen Connell, executive director Education Pri- 
orities Panel, New York City research group. “Re- 
porters and politicians.” 

The New York Daily News has since clambered 
onto Bloomberg’s grade retention plan Civic 
cause, printing editorials extolling the “glorious” 
numbers third graders passing out mandatory 
summer school. News stories about the plan the 
tabloid, meanwhile, tend free analysis and 
barely mention the conflicting research. Both Daily 
News editorials and news stories framed the policy 
political volley: “win” for the mayor and “loss” 
for status-quo critics. Only The New York Times ex- 
amined this third attempt hold third graders back 
with data-based glance the past. Times educa- 
tion beat reporter, David Herszenhorn, dug sem- 
inal 1998 study the National Research Council 
the issue. spoke range respected education 
experts. the midst the controversy University 
Chicago research group released long-term study 
showing that Chicago’s aggressive eight-year practice 
holding third-graders back did more harm than 
good. 


needed only pull the clips 


predecessor’s 1997 school coverage un- 

derstand the complexities teaching 
that remote test results could never hope capture. 
Nearly decade ago, after convincing his editors 
the Times that immersion approach would the 
best way document the new era high-stakes test- 
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tragedies the city’s public school classrooms. 
Steinberg followed Kesler from home work, 
brambling through the nine-year teaching veteran’s 
whims and tragedies. entered the homes many 
the third-graders, watching one eight-year-old vie 


lum, was put hold because the chancellor’s office 
initially insisted choosing which schools could 
observe obviously, unacceptable bargain. the 
time the Department Education relented, the Times 
had dropped the idea. 

Access public school systems should given 
democracy right that demands large helping 
media responsibility). Narratives from inside and 
outside the classroom are powerful testaments 
shared sense civic values, and understanding 


for homework space with her five siblings. role education sustaining democracy. The 


grant boy struggled with 
kindergarten-level books. 
showed profound 
level the daunting daily 
journey thirty children, 


all different stages 


reading, with varying ca- 
pacities and passion for En- 
glish. Their education was 
far more daunting and far 
more miraculous than 


ing among those who were supposed matter most, 
Jacques Steinberg spent full year ducking and out 
Ted Kesler’s third-grade class Public School 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side. The result was po- 
tent glimpse into the stew human triumphs and 


end-of-the-year test could 
gauge, yet the test loomed 
like the story’s villain, wait- 
ing deliver its defining 
judgment. 

course, blending this 
level depth and color 
into education stories re- 
quires that educators open 
porters, invitation that 
has grown even rarer under 
the new era top-down 
management regimes. 
New York City, Joel Klein 
heads newly centralized 
school system that tries 
shield itself 
scrutiny more scrupulously 
than any previous adminis- 
tration. 
now routinely tell reporters 
they need permission from 
central headquarters before 
speaking the press 
permission that rarely mate- 
rializes, and certainly not 
deadline. Herszenhorn 
said story wanted 
pursue changes, includ- 
ing the new standardized 


math and reading curricu- 
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best coverage confronts the complicated world education not 
managed system test results and ordered reforms, but busy in- 
tersection culture, race, child development, pedagogy, neuro- 
science, and politics. 

Ira Glass painted such canvas last October with piece 
This American Life called “Two Steps Back.” Glass focused 
gregarious Chicago public school teacher the verge quitting be- 
cause changes wrought her school the city bureaucracy. 

The piece distinguished ten-year journey back into the 
archives. Glass dug tapes compiled 1994 when spent 
year for NPR’s All Things Considered inside two schools, including 


Washington Irving Elementary School, which had transformed itself 


into model urban success amid Chicago’s ambitious reforms. 
Glass had wanted know how. had extra money, special 
status magnet. What learned about Washington Irving was 
this: kids simply wrote all the time and read all the time. The crusad- 
ing principal was master fending off bureaucratic mandates. 
Teachers took over the curriculum. They made sure the parents came 
school least three times year. The faculty designed elaborate 
narrative report cards that guided their curriculum. They stayed late, 
came early, and found ways keep respect for learning and for 
each other alive the classroom. 

Ten years later, Glass found the exemplary Washington Irving 
teacher, Cathy Luz, her classroom, near tears his first day 
reporting. Luz was watching helplessly the teachers’ carefully 
honed programs were slowly unraveling. Mandates from central 
headquarters were flooding in, and the new principal was doing lit- 
tle divert them. Little indignities, like new requirement turn 
daily lesson plans, were eroding the teachers’ sense autonomy. 
Their self-designed report cards were scrapped. Teachers were re- 
quired write the state education goal the day every day the 
blackboard. The demand for uniformity from Chicago Public Schools 
headquarters had become overbearing. Officials were setting goals 
that Luz felt were vague and lower than the school’s own. 

Glass took listeners inside Luz’s classroom, where children’s 
voices took over they hashed out new endings for book they were 
reading. hear Luz coax daydreaming child find where his 
attention had disappeared to. hear the children banter with her 
about her new hairstyle and her new outfit. Then hear the despair 
her voice she agonizes over whether she can endure the slow 
erosion the profession she deeply loves. education journalism 
its best, rich with nuances and context, alive with children’s voices 
and conflicts. The story said much about the future high-stakes, 
top-down reforms did about the future urban teaching. Glass 
noted that the factor school reform the chemistry between 


teachers and children, fragile eloquence that can easily garbled 


not respected outside contractors, outside authorities, outside 
monitors. “Not that anybody wants hear that,” Glass commented 
the end. “They don’t want hear it.” 

But perhaps they do. 


LynNell Hancock associate professor Columbia University’s Gradu- 
ale School Journalism and former education writer for Newsweek and 
the New York Daily News. Her book school desegregation, Prairie Fires, 
will published 2006 the University California Press. 
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Why the Plame case scary 


DOUGLAS McCOLLAM 


November 1969 Paul Branzburg, twenty-eight-year-old reporter with the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, spent few days hanging out with two local men for story about 
how they planned clear $5,000 making and selling batch hashish. The resulting 
article, THE HASH THEY MAKE ISN’T EAT, ran the paper’s November edition. 
Branzburg, graduate Harvard Law School and Columbia University’s Graduate School 
Journalism, revealed that had changed the men’s names protect their identity. The article 
was meant, Branzburg’s lawyer would later say, inform readers about the views “hippies 
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and dissidents” who were becoming increasingly 
influential presence American life. For their part, 
“Larry” and “Jack” said the main reason they let 
Branzburg the story was “make the narcs mad.” 

Mission accomplished. Shortly after the story ran, 
Branzburg was subpoenaed the Jefferson County 
district attorney appear before state grand jury in- 
vestigating the local drug trade. was asked twice 
name the men had observed possession 
marijuana. refused answer and was held con- 
tempt court. Undaunted, Branzburg later wrote an- 
other exposé, this time detailing pot use Frankfort, 
Kentucky’s capital city. was again hauled before 
grand jury and asked about the criminal acts had 
observed. again refused testify. 

During the next two years Branzburg’s appeal 
wound its way the United States Supreme Court 
and became the lead case series disputes con- 
cerning what was then called the “newsman’s” privi- 


Reporters have never 
been popular, but there 
has long been sense 
that the press 
necessary the health 
the republic. more. 


lege: the right reporters not reveal the sources 
for their stories, even those sources were observed 
engaging criminal conduct. was the first time the 
Court had squarely faced the issue, and vigorous 
questioning Branzburg’s lawyer, Edgar Zingman, 
the justices struggled outline the scope the priv- 
ilege they were being asked recognize. 
Branzburg asking for the right exist above the law? 
Justice Potter Stewart wondered. And, the privilege 
was based the First Amendment’s free speech 
guarantee, couldn’t any citizen claim the same right 
refuse testify? Who qualified for the privilege? won- 
dered Chief Justice Warren Burger. Would cover 
private citizen who investigated crime and then 
wrote letter the editor about it? How about pam- 
phleteers? Would the authors the Federalist Pa- 
pers have qualified “newsmen”? 

Zingman bobbed and weaved, arguing for broad 
privilege unless there was cause believe the re- 
porter had specific information about ongoing threats 
national security, person’s life liberty, and 
there was other way obtain the information. The 
Court rejected the argument. 5-4 decision, the 
Court found that there was constitutional basis for 
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reporter refuse answer questions before grand 
jury about sources, provided the investigation was 
good faith. “From the beginning our country the 
press has operated without constitutional protection 
for press informants,” Justice Byron “Whizzer” White 
wrote for the majority, “and the press has flourished.” 

thought about White’s conclusion sat 
wooden bench federal court last December, reread- 
ing the decision and waiting for arguments begin 
what many consider the most important test 
case press freedoms since Branzburg was handed 
down more than thirty years ago. 

Was the press still flourishing? 

Just few feet away Judith Miller, The New 
York Times, and Matthew Cooper, Time magazine, 
stood nervously chatting with small knots support- 
ers courtroom well stocked with Washington’s fa- 
bled media elite many whom appeared almost 
antsy Miller and Cooper. Both reporters were ap- 
pealing prison sentences eighteen months for 
refusing testify before federal grand jury investi- 
gating who the Bush administration revealed the 
identity the CIA agent Valerie Plame the press, 
presumably violation the Identities 
Protection Act. (Conspicuously absent was Robert 
Novak, the syndicated columnist who actually outed 
Plame print.) Though and Cooper’s cases 
have drawn the most attention, they are hardly the 
only reporters recently run afoul the law. 


Rhode Island the investigative reporter James Tar- 
icani serving six months house arrest for refusing 
say who gave him incriminating videotape made 
connection with corruption investigation. 

Washington federal judge holding five re- 
porters contempt for refusing their 
sources stories about Wen Lee, the nuclear sci- 
entist named the press suspected passing se- 
crets the Chinese. 

California FBI agents raided the home Victor 
Conte, not gather evidence for the government’s 
case against Conte’s BALCO labs, the company alleged 
have provided designer steroids star athletes, but 
discover who leaked grand jury testimony from the 
case the San Francisco Chronicle. 

addition leading the investigation into the 
Plame case, Special Counsel Patrick Fitzgerald also 
seeking the phone records Miller and her fellow 
Times reporter Philip Shenon investigation into 
Islamic charity suspected being tied terrorism. 
The Justice Department has also been asked 
launch investigation into who leaked details se- 
cret satellite program, code-named “Misty,” 
Washington Post. 


When those cases are viewed together, many see them 
constituting moment peril for journalism. Re- 
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porters have never been popular, but there has long 
been sense that most Americans understood, the 
words Justice Stewart, that though the press could 
“abusive, untruthful, arrogant, and hypocritical,” 
was nonetheless necessary the health the repub- 
lic. more. The reason given for this attitudinal shift 
depends largely where person stands the ideo- 
logical spectrum. Liberals see the change 
evitable result the reactionary acid drip that has been 
eroding public esteem for the press since least the 
civil rights movement. Conservatives view the switch 
overdue comeuppance for smug bunch elit- 
ists who appointed themselves praetorian guard 
American civic life. more neutral perspective may 
chalk the change predictable backlash the 
proliferation invasive media the information age. 
Whatever the reason, all sides agree that public regard 
for journalism low ebb. Ken Auletta recently 
put piece New Yorker about how the 
White House views the media, the press now seen 
“simply another interest group, and, moreover, in- 
terest group that’s not nearly powerful was.” 

Part the frustration for critics the press has his- 
torically been its thick insulation from liability. First 
Amendment guarantees make libel actions costly and 
difficult win, particularly for public figures. But 
Branzburg made clear, those First Amendment pro- 
tections may guard the final product but don’t neces- 
sarily extend newsgathering. the 1990s, corpora- 
tions began exploiting that vulnerability, challenging 
journalists not much the truth what they 
wrote broadcast, but over how they obtained their 
information. Thus reporters might find themselves ac- 
cused “tortious interference with contract” for “in- 
ducing” employee breach confidentiality agree- 
ment, sued for fraud they lied job applications 
work for company undercover. These claims 
were not slam-dunk winners court, but for press 
that increasingly was small appendage corporate 
conglomerate, the danger having record large 
judgments balance sheet had the desired chilling 
effect. The key the threat, course, was the con- 
viction that the public (read jurors) hated the media 
even more than hated big corporations. 

the new century, government and private lawyers 
seem have taken their cue from corporations, and 
begun their own attacks newsgathering. particu- 
lar, they have homed the right reporters 
keep sources confidential. “This far the most ac- 
tivity ever seen attacking journalists’ sources,” says 
Nathan Siegel, Washington lawyer who represents 
several media companies. “If you’d told five years 
ago spending the majority time fighting 
over whether reporters could keep sources confiden- 
tial, you could have knocked over with feather.” 

Not everyone clanging the alarm. Jack Shafer, the 
media critic for Slate, thinks the current run cases 
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are significant but have received inflated coverage be- 
cause they involve lot prominent Washington re- 
porters. “There little bit hysterical nonsense 
going here,” says Shafer. “The fact is, prosecutors 
demand sources all the time.” Geoffrey Stone, law 
professor the University Chicago, says that not 
testifying about illegal leak Miller and Cooper are 
trying put themselves beyond the reach the law. 
“There legitimate interest shielding criminal 
conduct,” says Stone. “It’s awkward case as- 
serting privilege on.” Bob Woodward, perhaps the 
preeminent investigative reporter his time, believes 
supporting journalists who are protecting sources. 
Yet sees the use confidentiality this case 
hide the sources who identified Valerie Plame 
weak reed lean on. use confidential sources more 
than most anyone,” Woodward concedes, “but has 
worth the risk involved. don’t think outing 
Plame was worth the risk.” 

Judith Miller, however, focusing the signifi- 
cance the Plame leak misses the larger issue 
whether the government should able compel 
testimony about sources. “I’ve always been 
the same reporter,” Miller told me. fanatical 
about protecting sources because think they are cru- 
cial reporting and investigative reporting partic- 
ular.” this she has the clear backing the Times 
brass. “We didn’t choose this fight, but got re- 
porter who feels honor bound and there risk she 
could jail,” says Bill Keller, the Times’s executive 
editor. “That’s not something can stand and 
watch.” Publisher Arthur Sulzberger Jr. even more 
adamant, placing the Plame case alongside other land- 
mark legal stands the paper has taken freedom 
the press. “We know Washington works the basis 
confidential sources,” Sulzberger says. “If can’t 
protect those people filling our paper with 
press releases and agency reports.” 


the current cases winding through the justice sys- 
tem, Plame that poses the most immediate threat 
journalism. understand why, quick review 
the background the case useful. July 2003, 
former Ambassador Joseph Wilson (Valerie Plame’s 
husband) wrote long op-ed piece for The New York 
Times critical the Bush administration. February 
2002 Wilson had been sent Africa the CIA 
check out information that Saddam Hussein had tried 
buy enriched uranium from Niger help make 
nuclear bomb. The charge had been central the ad- 
ministration’s case for preemptive invasion Iraq. 
But his piece, “What Didn’t Find Africa,” Wilson 
largely debunked the story and essentially accused the 
administration manipulating the evidence help 
justify the invasion. 
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week later the syndicated columnist Robert 
Novak, thought have close ties the administra- 
tion, outed Plame column titled “The Mission 
Niger.” The piece, which claimed that Plame had cho- 
sen her husband for the mission, was widely seen 
payback the administration against Wilson. (The 
column actually said several laudatory things about 
Wilson.) Figuring out what Novak has has not told 
the grand jury about his sources the story, identi- 
fied his piece only “two senior administration of- 
ficials,” the Washington press corps’ favorite new 
parlor game. Novak has refused speak the mat- 
ter and turned down request for interview, 
did his lawyer, James Hamilton. 

the days following Novak’s column, cry went 
that not only had the Bush administration shivved 
legitimate critic, but had broken the law it. 
Under the Intelligence Identities Protection Act, per- 
son who learns the identity covert agent like 


vexed all the 
journalists who 
stand with us. have 
lot stronger case 

had six the dock 
instead 


Floyd Abrams, First Amendment attorney 


Plame from classified information can get ten years 
jail for intentionally disclosing the agent’s identity. 
The law specifies that the leaker must have had access 
classified information about the agent and knew 
that the agent was covert operative. Despite those 
caveats drumbeat began for criminal investigation 
and the appointment special prosecutor. Among 
those baying the loudest for blood, should noted, 
were many of the very news organizations now at 
odds with the investigation. 

December 30, 2003, the Justice Department ap- 
pointed Patrick Fitzgerald, the U.S. attorney Chica- 
go, special counsel investigate the Plame leak. 
Fitzgerald, forty-three, spent thirteen years the U.S. 
attorney’s office New York, prosecuting primarily 
organized-crime and terrorism cases. the time 
his appointment Plame, Fitzgerald was already 
locked dispute with the Times over whether 
Philip Shenon, one its reporters, had tipped off 
Chicago-based Islamic charity December 2001 
about impending FBI raid while reporting 
story. September 2004, Fitzgerald told the Times 
was seeking Shenon’s phone records connec- 
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tion with that investigation well those Judith 
Miller related matter. “It’s really curious, not 
suspicious, that the same prosecutor going after 
confidential sources case that was dormant for 
two years until Plame perked up,” says George Free- 
man, the assistant general counsel. 

the months following his appointment Plame, 
Fitzgerald conducted series interviews with top ex- 
ecutive branch officials, including Condoleezza Rice, 
Colin Powell, Karl Rove, Lewis “Scooter” Libby, and 
ultimately the president and vice president. also em- 
ployed unusual tactic: had government officials 
sign waivers confidentiality regarding conversations 
they might have had with reporters regarding Plame. 
the spring and summer 2004, Fitzgerald issued grand 
jury subpoenas least four journalists who had re- 
ported various aspects the Plame leak: Miller, 
Cooper, Walter Pincus The Washington Post, and 
Tim Russert NBC News. fifth reporter, Glenn 
Kessler the Post, was not formally subpoenaed, but 
was asked talk with Fitzgerald regarding Plame. 
Novak will not confirm deny receiving subpoena. 

those involved the investigation became 
clear that Fitzgerald was focused Scooter Libby, 
Vice President Cheney’s chief staff, likely 
source for the Plame leak. apparent effort re- 
move the crosshairs from his back, Libby released sev- 
eral reporters from their pledges confidentiality. 
Russert and Kessler then agreed give limited testi- 
mony Fitzgerald, simply confirming that they had 
not discussed Plame certain phone calls with Libby 
July. Pincus also gave testimony exonerating Libby, 
after different source Plame okayed his talking 
with Fitzgerald. Matt Cooper talked with Fitzgerald 
Libby’s urging, but balked providing additional evi- 
dence about other sources when was served with 
second subpoena. Judith Miller, who had reported 
the Plame leak but had never written story, re- 
fused give any testimony all. October, citing 
and Cooper’s refusals, U.S. District Court 
Judge Thomas Hogan found both reporters con- 
tempt and sentenced them eighteen months 
jail unless they complied with the subpoenas. 


EVERY MAN’S EVIDENCE 


Two months later their appeal, Miller and Cooper 
were both represented Floyd Abrams, the New 
York attorney widely viewed the dean the First 
Amendment bar. But this day Abrams wasn’t ac- 
corded much respect the three-judge panel hear- 
ing the appeal. particular, Judge David Sentelle re- 
peatedly challenged Abrams distinguish Miller’s 
and Cooper’s refusals testify before the grand jury 
from Paul Branzburg’s similar refusal thirty-five years 
earlier. Abrams attempted parry the challenge, not- 
ing that there had been significant developments 
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the reporter’s privilege since Branzburg. Sentelle ap- 
peared unimpressed. Judge David Tatel was less overt- 
hostile, but like Justice Burger 
seemed struggle with the question who would 
qualify for reporter’s privilege. Internet blogger 
was illegally leaked nuclear secrets and posted 
her Web site, would she entitled refuse testi- 
about her source? the judges wondered. Abrams 
soft-shoed bit before conceding that, under the priv- 
ilege was seeking, she would. collective flinch 
rippled through the establishment media the 
gallery. 

Branzburg, the central question was whether 
the First Amendment’s guarantee freedom the 
press could extended protect the identity 
those who give the press information. The answer was 
no. But brief concurrence written Justice Lewis 
Powell, the crucial fifth vote the case, held out the 
hope that future developments the law might give 
rise court-recognized privilege. And First Amend- 
ment advocates contend that the “developments” 
Powell foresaw have come pass. 1972 when 
Branzburg was decided, only seventeen states had re- 
porter “shield laws,” protecting reporters from being 
forced out their sources. Now thirty-one do, plus 
the District Columbia. Eighteen other states have 
controlling cases that recognize some form the re- 
porter’s privilege (Wyoming the lone holdout). 

Moreover, during the past three decades, courts 
have proven willing recognize that certain kinds 
communication should shielded from discovery. 
The most recent example came 1996 when the 
Supreme Court ruled that communications between 
patient and therapist social worker were privi- 
leged under federal law. Some see that directly anal- 
ogous the reporter-source privilege. 

But general rule courts believe they have the 
right “hear every man’s evidence,” and privileges 
against testifying are not favored the law. Over time 
only few such exemptions have been endorsed, in- 
cluding the attorney-client privilege, the doctor-pa- 
tient privilege, the priest-penitent privilege, the 
spousal privilege, and, most recently, the therapist 
privilege. The Constitution also forbids compelling 
people testify against themselves. 

Plame, Miller and Cooper argue that the reporter’s 
privilege should now added that list, but fashion- 
ing privilege presents special challenges. 
Perhaps the most obvious model the attorney-client 
privilege. But this privilege had long pedigree before 
being formally recognized law. addition, the attor- 
ney-client privilege belongs exclusively the client. 
she waives the privilege, the attorney can com- 
pelled testify. the Plame investigation, government 
lawyers sought nullify the reporter’s privilege claim 
getting preemptive waivers signed potential 
sources. The reporters (quite rightly) viewed these form 
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waivers bogus and coerced Who sign 
waiver with prosecutor breathing down his neck? 
but Miller and Cooper are arguing that legal matter, 
waiver the source really matter, that the 
privilege belongs the reporter. 

This position, which squares with many reporters’ 
idea the privilege, would seem make the re- 
porter’s privilege more akin the husband-wife priv- 
ilege. There the right confidentiality also resides 
with both parties the information, and grounded 
more respect for privacy rights and the institution 
marriage. seems unlikely the federal courts will 
grant reporters and sources similar deference. All the 
other recognized privileges involve inherently private 
information given members accredited profes- 
sions. Journalism, comparison, trades public in- 
formation and less profession than activity 
which anyone can engage. the courts both 
Branzburg and Plame have asked, Who qualifies 
“journalist” for purposes the privilege? Some First 
Amendment lawyers spoke with see the issue 
red herring. “It’s much simpler issue than people 
make out be,” says Ted Boutrous, Los Angeles 
lawyer who represents ABC News and other media 
clients. “For years state legislatures have been devel- 
oping this privilege and it’s never turned into big 
problem.” Judith Miller agrees: issue that 
courts and legislatures can decide. negate 
the privilege just because people may disagree about 
it. That’s looking the tail opposed the animal.” 

Nonetheless, the difficulty crafting the reporter’s 
privilege has led most states grant only qualified 
protection reporter-source communications. 
general, all the privileges have certain exceptions, but 
qualified privilege more closely resembles straight 
balancing test between the privilege and the state’s 
citizen’s interest obtaining information than 
firm exemption. would court could say, 
effect, “Hey, believe the attorney-client priv- 
ilege, but this was really heinous crime, afraid 
your lawyer going have testify against you.” 
Floyd Abrams argues that qualified privilege ar- 
bitrary privilege, and thus isn’t enough. asked the 
court recognize unqualified privilege, one vest- 
with reporters, not with sources. This led Judge 
Sentelle observe that Abrams was trying give 
journalists kind superprivilege, stronger even 
than those afforded lawyers, doctors, priests, 
therapists. Many reporters and First Amendment ad- 
vocates feel the chance court’s recognizing that 
kind privilege nil. “I’m not totally opposed 
privilege,” says Michael Kinsley the Los 
Angeles Times. “What upsets the absolutist po- 
sition the New York Times people take. Arthur and 
Bill deny they are absolutist, but never seen any 
suggestion from them what circumstances they 
could imagine the privilege not being granted.” 
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One concern about Plame heard often was that rep- 
resents breakdown tacit post-Branzburg truce be- 
tween prosecutors and reporters that the government 
after reporters’ sources. There concern 
that the tactics used Fitzgerald will replicated 
lawyers other cases. That’s already happened 
least one instance. October Thomas Connolly, 
Washington lawyer representing the former army sci- 
entist Steven Hatfill, struck unusual deal with the 
Department Justice. Connolly submitted list 
about 160 news stories concerning the government’s 
investigation Hatfill connection with the anthrax 
letter attacks 2001 and asked that waivers 
dentiality given potential sources for the stories. 
The waivers were reportedly circulated more than 
hundred people the FBI and elsewhere. worry that 
those kinds waivers become commonplace tools 
the government employers could potentially 
serious impediment for getting people inside large in- 
stitutions talk,” says Bill Keller the For his 
part, Connolly says he’s not after the reporters, but adds 
that thinks reporters recent years have far too 
often served adjuncts government power instead 
acting check upon it. “In some regards the press 
bloated and arrogant the institutions they are 
covering,” says Connolly. The lawyer says plans 
subpoena about dozen reporters testify about their 
sources the Hatfill investigation. 

Hatfill’s case against the government was brought 
under the Privacy Act, 1974 law meant prevent 
government agencies from releasing personal data 
about private citizens. Though the Plame leak has had 
more publicity, some First Amendment specialists and 
reporters think the Privacy Act cases pose more 
meaningful long-term threat newsgathering. ad- 
dition Hatfill’s suit, the Privacy Act being used 
Wen Lee sue the government. that case five 
journalists have been found contempt for refusing 
divulge their sources. Walter Pincus The Wash- 
ington Post, who has been served subpoenas both 
the Plame and Wen Lee matters, says the Privacy 
Act being used improperly alternative for 
those who can’t win libel actions. Wen Lee “was 
not libeled, and what printed was accurate and 
he’s pleaded guilty,” says Pincus. (Lee pleaded guilty 
single count illegally copying nuclear data.) 

Brian Sun, lawyer, says that despite the guilty 
plea, many allegations made against Lee, reported prin- 
cipally stories written Jeff Gerth and James Risen 
The New York Times, were inaccurate. (In 2000 the 
Times ran lengthy “Editors’ Note” saying aspects its 
Wen Lee coverage were flawed.) Like Connolly, Sun 
says he’s not really after the reporters, just the people 
who gave them information. But also like Connolly, Sun 
thinks the press was irresponsible regarding his client. 
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Needless say, reporters see matters differently. 
Bob Drogin the Los Angeles Times, one the re- 
porters held contempt the Lee case, thinks the 
way the law being used the Hatfill and Wen 
Lee matters raises troubling questions. “Using the Pri- 
vacy Act get reporters reveal their sources 
very insidious assault the First Amendment,” Dro- 
gin says. “It’s not what Congress intended.” Drogin 
believes that Wen Lee’s suit succeeds, could 
impact every police reporter who wants suspect’s 
information. “It wouldn’t ‘chilling Dro- 
gin says, “It would blizzard.” 


Though the Privacy Act cases will grind for years, 
the Plame case should come head much sooner. 
February 15, three-judge panel the D.C. circuit 
court rejected Miller’s and Cooper’s appeals. They 
were poised ask for rehearing from the full court 
appeals and, failing that, try take the case 
the Supreme Court (four justices must agree take 
the case). That’s prospect many journalism view 
with alarm. 

fact, among the more than two dozen reporters, 
lawyers, and editors talked for this article there was 
real concern that, far from enhancing the reporter’s 
privilege, the Plame case could put stake through its 
heart. part this stems from the seedy particulars 
the story itself. Like the porno king who must trans- 
formed into First Amendment martyr, there sense 
that the Plame outing through Novak his sources was 
the kind sleazy Beltway maneuver that represents the 
worst use confidential information. Moreover, 
Branzburg, any reporters getting the leaks may have di- 
rectly witnessed crime being committed, the hardest 
situation which assert privilege. Nonetheless, 
with Miller and Cooper losing their appeal and facing 
year and half jail, their publishers are forced de- 
fend them. “It’s not like have lot alternatives,” 
the counsel George Freeman told before the 
appeals court decision was handed down. 

Though reluctant come right out and say pub- 


are upset that the has allowed Plame develop 
into potential seminal test the reporter’s privilege. 
(Cooper and Time get pass, because initially tried 
work with Fitzgerald.) The desire avoid this out- 
come seems have played role, for example, how 
The Washington Post dealt with the Plame investiga- 
tion. Though neither Walter Pincus nor Glenn Kessler 
were prepared testify about confidential communi- 
cations, the paper worked defuse the impasse with 
the special prosecutor and was willing somewhat 
flexible its approach answering the subpoenas. 
For example, after his source Plame (not Libby) au- 
thorized him talk Fitzgerald, Pincus agreed give 
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deposition which confirmed the time, date, and 
length his conversation with the source but would 
not reveal the source’s identity. general, Pincus says, 
privilege privilege, reporters should calibrate 
carefully before making promises confidentiality. 
feel very strongly that ought distinguish between 
information that meant embarrass someone and 
not attributed, and important classified information 
that could lose your sources their jobs get them pros- 
ecuted,” says Pincus. Woodward, assistant managing 
editor the Post, agrees that confidential sources 
should used only for important matters and clearly 
thinks the Plame matter didn’t meet that test. “This 
not the Pentagon Papers,” Woodward dryly observes. 
“It’s not the case choose make law on.” 

contrast, our interview Arthur Sulzberger di- 
rectly invoked the Pentagon Papers case justifying 
the hard stand Plame. And others are put 
out with Miller and the Times, it’s just clear that 
Miller and the Times are less than thrilled with the tepid 
support they received from the Post, NBC and 
Novak, who has refused any public comment the 
case. “Every journalist has live with his own con- 
science this issue,” Miller says. don’t think 
helpful divide the media this point criticizing 
others not going discuss what other people 
have decided do.” Her lawyer bit more blunt: 
“People are right worried, but vexed, 
vexed bit all the journalists who stand with 
us,” Floyd Abrams says. have lot stronger case 
right now had six the dock instead two.” 

Sulzberger declined “point fingers” other 
media organizations, but said fear losing the case 
was not good reason not fight it. “If you don’t 
stand for what you believe in, don’t risk decision be- 
cause you think you might lose, think, quite frankly, 
that short-sighted approach.” For his part, Bill 
Keller says he’s not absolutist the reporter’s priv- 
ilege and concedes that the facts Plame aren’t ideal, 
but cops line from Defense Secretary Donald Rums- 
feld explain the paper’s position: “Hey, you 
war with the army got,” Keller says. 

While among First Amendment lawyers there 
lack enthusiasm for Plame test case, there also 
divide over whether will necessarily the 
Supreme Court and precedent-setting. With the 
Court Appeals reaffirming that there 
privilege, the Supreme Court might happy take 
pass, has done several other post-Branzburg 
privilege cases. Since, however, the appeals court also 
split over the question whether common-law priv- 
ilege has developed the last thirty years, the 
Supreme Court may feel more obligated clean 
the discrepancies the lower courts. that happens, 
most lawyers think that the current Court, with its 
concern over privacy issues, would squarely come 
down the side the narrow reading Branzburg. 
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dangerous time take privilege case the 
Supreme Court,” says Charles Tobin, Washington 
media lawyer who spent eight years in-house coun- 
sel for Gannett Company. “I’m not optimistic. Federal 
courts increasingly see the administration justice 
the ultimate end that trumps all other interests.” 

Several lawyers spoke with point July 2003 de- 
cision Judge Richard Posner potential harbinger 
for Plame. that case Posner, chief judge the 
Court Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, Chicago, 
who has been called the most influential jurist Amer- 
ica, handed down decision that many think unneces- 
sarily gut-shot the reporter’s privilege. The case 
stemmed from the prosecution, Ireland, Michael 
McKevitt, member violent splinter faction the 
Irish Republican Army. asked federal court 
Chicago subpoena tape recordings made some 
journalists working biography state witness 
his prosecution, and the court agreed. The journalists 
asked the appeals court block the trial court’s order, 
but the request was denied and the tapes were turned 
over. Then month later Posner issued opinion elab- 
orating the court’s reasoning. Posner wrote that 
“rather surprisingly” large number federal courts 
after Branzburg had decided that there was reporter’s 
privilege, conclusion Posner found “audacious.” Pos- 
ner was dismissive the notion that reporter would 
have any basis keep information confidential when 
the source did not object its disclosure. Likewise, 
Posner found that courts that granted reporters privi- 
lege nonconfidential sources, order guard them 
from harassment keep them from becoming in- 
vestigative adjunct the government, were “skating 
thin ice.” Rather, Posner thought, Branzburg indicated 
that subpoenas journalists should treated the same 
subpoenas issued anyone else. 

Lucy Dalglish, executive director the 
Committee Freedom the Press, was among sev- 
eral people spoke who found Posner’s decision 
gratuitous. “For thirty years things looked pretty rosy. 
Then Posner writes this opinion briefs, oral 
argument just him reading Branzburg say the 
whole idea reporter’s privilege ludicrous, there 
such thing.” Dalglish thinks Posner’s opinion 
was ignition switch for subsequent attacks the 
privilege. Others give the case less impor- 
tance, but one doubts Posner’s towering influence 
and many fear McKevitt could serve preview 
what the Supreme Court could with Plame. 


RAISING THE SHIELD 


For that reason several media companies and First 
Amendment advocacy groups are looking head 
Court ruling through legislative action. bill based 
the Justice guidelines for subpoenaing 
records was introduced the House Rep- 
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resentatives Michael Pence Indiana, Republi- 
can, and Rick Boucher Virginia, Democrat. 
Richard Lugar, Republican from Indiana, introduced 
the Senate version. Earlier, Christopher Dodd, Con- 
necticut Democrat, introduced federal reporter’s 
shield law drafted with input from the Media Law Re- 
source Center, the Reporters Committee, and in-house 
lawyers for several large media companies. 

Dalglish and others say the media are united 
never before seeking get shield law through 
Congress. “One thing have going for that 
there isn’t single pol there who hasn’t been 
confidential source,” says Dalglish, who actively 
lobbying for the bill. “They have better understand- 
ing what’s stake than most citizens do.” 

course, this isn’t the first time the idea fed- 
eral shield law has been raised. Branzburg the 
Court held that Congress was free fashion news- 
man’s privilege “as narrow broad deemed nec- 
essary.” After the decision many lawmakers attempted 
just that. the following winter The Washing- 
ton Post reported that ninety-one representatives and 
seventeen senators had either introduced cospon- 
sored press shield laws. Hearings were held, and re- 
porters, lawyers, and publishers testified about the 
need for the law. But even with heavily Democratic 
Congress, locked its own Watergate-era battles 
with the Nixon administration, the bills failed pass. 


took them just months create 


may fairly asked what chance does shield 
law have three decades later with ruling majority 
not noted for its regard for the press? 

Much like Plame, Branzburg arrived during time 
peril for the press. During the first two years the 
Nixon administration CBS and NBC alone were served 
more than fifty subpoenas the government. This 
magazine warned the time that “subpoena epi- 
demic” was overtaking American journalism, threaten- 
ing turn reporters into “de-facto arm the Attor- 
ney General’s office.” Though the Justice Department 
adopted stricter guidelines 1970 subpoenaing re- 
porters, Branzburg seemed accelerate the trend for 
time. Lawyers for Vice President Spiro Agnew, vo- 
ciferous press critic, hit eight reporters with subpoenas 
over leaks the government’s criminal investigation 
his financial dealings (Agnew would resign October 
1973 bribery scandal). many reporters were 
either jail facing the prospect going there for 
defying subpoenas that one editor quipped New 
York Times that hacksaw was becoming standard 
issue item the modern journalist’s tool kit. 

But also worth noting that Branzburg was hand- 
down just twelve days before the break-in the Wa- 


tergate Hotel 1972 that lead the resignation 


president and perhaps the most triumphant moment 
the history the American press. And despite all the 
dire predictions after Branzburg, the decision did little 


the world first surve sate 


And years able talk about it. 


the late 1950s and ‘60s, using only slide rules and calculators, the U.S. 
top-secret Corona project design team built and flew the world’s 
first photo reconnaissance satellite, starting from scratch, just months. 


For the success the Corona program and its contribution national security 
and space technology Minoru Araki, Francis Madden, Edward Miller, 


James Plummer, and Don Schoessler have been awarded the National 
Academy 2005 Charles Stark Draper Prize, given the engineers 
whose work most contributes the freedom and well-being humanity. 


Learn more about their achievements and submit your nominations 
for next year’s Draper Prize our website, www.nae.edu/awards. 


The Power Idea 


impede the reporting that Bob Woodward, Carl 
Bernstein, and others did for the story. When the Com- 
mittee Re-Elect the President (CREEP) sought pry 
Watergate materials from the Post, the Times, and Time 
magazine, federal judge quashed the subpoena, citing 
the “possible chilling effect the enforcement these 
subpoenas would have the flow information 
the press and, thus, the public.” 

for Paul Branzburg, after losing the Supreme 
Court was sentenced six months jail. had 
moved Michigan work for The Detroit Free 
Press, but Wendell Ford, Kentucky’s governor, per- 
sonally lobbied Governor William Milliken Michigan 
extradite the reporter back the Bluegrass state for 
sentencing. Milliken refused and Branzburg never re- 
turned Kentucky served day jail. 

Journalists are hoping for similar outcome the 
Plame case. One the ironies the privilege debate 
that whenever freedom the press collides with 
criminal investigations, both reporters and lawyers in- 
voke the “public’s right know” justification for 
their stand. Judith Miller and the Times have done 
often and loudly the Plame case, and though Special 
Counsel Fitzgerald has refrained from making public 
comments, the words the prosecutor seeking jail 
Peter Bridge New Jersey the 1970s for refusing 
testify before grand jury, may sum his feelings: 
“To deter grand jury investigation would prevent the 
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body from properly performing its public duty and 
would subvert the very values which defendant pur- 
ports protect.” 

Part the clash between lawyers and journalists 
can attributed their shared populist bent. 
Stephen Bates, former prosecutor for Kenneth Starr 
the Whitewater investigation and literary editor 
The Wilson Quarterly, notes, both reporters and pros- 
ecutors are “professional snoops curious, analytical, 
skeptical. Both pursue truth and both believe that 
their work serves society, belief justified) 
that sometimes engenders self-righteousness, obstina- 
and hypersensitivity.” 

course, there are some major differences well. 
Prosecutors have the power put people jail, jour- 
nalists don’t, least not directly. The resurgence 
willingness the judicial and executive branches 
attack the Fourth Estate the source troubling 
now was three decades ago. And back then the 
decision Branzburg was greeted with calls for in- 
creased press protections from the public and politi- 
cians both parties. Would anyone expect similar 
public outcry support today for journalists Judith 
Miller and Matt Cooper jail? 

Didn’t think so. 


Douglas McCollam contributing editor and 
The American Lawyer magazine. 
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LETTER FROM DELHI 


Lifted potent but narrow economic boom, 
India’s elite press slowly 
leaving the rest the nation behind 


THE ‘FEELGOOD’ 


SIDDHARTHA DEB 


elhi the political center India, and what 
| 4 > 


capital. New four-lane highways snake past high-rise 
apartment blocks and shopping malls, past the farm- 


used somewhat dour government 
city the northern part the country has 


houses and swimming pools the very rich the 
city shades into the suburb Gurgaon; the roads are 
full SUVs, driven with reckless abandon new 
elite that sees itself the wheel country emerg- 
ing global power. Last December, after two 
months traveling India, found myself the 
main market Green Park, middle-class South Delhi 
neighborhood that has kept pace with the citywide 
transformation. The street leading the market, once 
adequate, was choked with cars; shoppers paraded 
down the sidewalk chattering their cell phones, 
their conversations accompanied the thump 
Bollywood remix from music store. 

was the market meet Umesh Anand. Until 
April 2003 Anand was resident editor the Delhi edi- 
tion The Times India, the country’s largest Eng- 
lish-language daily, with nationwide circulation 
more than two million. was late that evening be- 


cause was dropping off copies the magazine 
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now edits. It’s called Civil Society, monthly printed 
glossy paper, and has exactly two staff members: 
Anand and his wife, Rita. They edit the magazine 
their house Gurgaon, pulling together the content 
from their own reporting and contributions from free- 
lancers. Some 1,400 copies are mailed out and 3,500 
sent bookstores and newsstands that responded 
favorably when Anand got touch with them. 

The issue Anand handed that evening included 
cover story software engineer who had set 
children’s library Bangalore; interview with 
economist working government proposal guar- 
antee universal adult empioyment; reports miners 
and tribal women; culture pages discussing 
Bangladeshi film-maker’s works. The social-issues slant 
the magazine was unmistakable, but its style was 
nonconfrontational, with space given businessmen 
who agreed that the current economic boom India 
had done little for the majority its citizens. 

That, course, the most crucial argument taking 
place India these days: whether the economic 
transformation visible metropolitan areas like 
Delhi will ever extend its reach the rest India. 
deeply polarizing debate, pitting cities against vil- 
lages, rich against poor, Hindus against Muslims, those 
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who believe the country prospering 
gleaming call centers against those who feel that the 
unemployed need something other than jobs answer- 
ing questions for impatient Ameri- 
cans. There are few aspects Indian life that not 
have some connection this nationwide debate, and 
wanted know from Anand how was playing out 
the nation’s urban-based English-language press. 
What made the stories Civil Society significant 
was that they covered subjects hardly touched 
Anand’s former newspaper. When The Times 
India, under Anand’s editorship, ran series the 
presence pesticides bottled water, the business 


Farmers, village girls, 
and boatmen rarely 
appear the pages 

the English-language 
newspapers 


side the paper was not happy about it. There was 
direct pressure Anand said always had good 
relations with the family that owns the paper but 
that kind editorial content was seen odds 
with the paper’s market-friendly approach. And the 
market, increasingly, determined the content. was 
sufficiently disgusted,” Anand said, explaining his 
growing disenchantment with changes the main- 
stream media and his decision start small, inde- 
pendent magazine. “The management and marketing 
guys began dominate the media companies. It’s 
happened everywhere, but Indians catch the 
wave late and repeat the mistakes.” Anand didn’t con- 
sider himself biased against market forces, saying that 
was all for free market that allowed him bring 
out magazine like Civil Society. What objected 
was the growing sense irrelevance about the 
content the newspapers: “How many naked 
women you need see the morning?” 


lot, one goes the English-language 

dailies Indian cities. Most include sepa- 
rate city section that seems reserved exclu- 

sively for pin-ups. the December edition 

The Times India, for example, the city section 
the paper known Times had seven large 
pictures the front page alone. The women these 
pictures naked, strictly speaking, but the pa- 
rade models and starlets was unending. The Hin- 
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dustan Times, the other market leader among Delhi’s 
English-language papers (with national circulation 
just over one million), was the same, and was dif- 
ferent other cities. spent the month October 
Bhopal, provincial state capital the center the 
country where the poor are still suffering from the ef- 
fects the industrial disaster that took place twenty 
years ago, and beauty contests were often front-page 
items the papers there. November, when went 
Calcutta, eastern city whose reputation for high 
culture exemplified the films Satyajit Ray, The 
Telegraph, the leading English-language daily the 
city, carried stream images Hollywood stars, 
Bollywood stars, and local models trying imitate 
Bollywood celebrities imitating the Hollywood stars. 
The pin-up phenomenon only one aspect the 


makeover India’s English-language press. None 


the publications mentioned above are tabloids; most 
them have long histories serious newspapers, 
conservative political sensibility and taste, while 
the language they work restricts their audience 
the upper and middle classes living urban centers. 
The number English-speakers India probably 
more than percent percent the billion- 
plus population, but they are the top the heap, 
affluent enclave largely upper-caste Hindus. Eng- 
lish comes second only Hindi the number In- 
dian publications; according the Registrar News- 
papers for India, Delhi alone churns out more than 
800 English-language publications. Trends the Eng- 
lish-language press tend closely reflected 
other media well. Newspapers Indian languages 
show somewhat greater variety, but many them 
assume that their most important readers have similar 
tastes readers the English-language press. The as- 
sumption may not wrong; culture material 
aspiration, English the language that aspiration. 
The continuity between the English-speaking classes 
and other elite groups becomes most visible na- 
tional television, where news often delivered 
strange hybrid Hindi and English, and advertise- 
ments for consumer products that often use mix 
English and Indian languages. 

But the interests this elite seem narrower than 
ever, even one ignores the pin-up supplements and 
looks the main sections the paper. The daily diet 
consists business, cricket, celebrities, 
cians more less that order importance 
and comes the expense other issues that de- 
mocratic India should debating. For instance, the 
December Delhi editions The Times India and 
the Hindustan Times failed note that the day 
marked significant political event India, key 
event noted past years the press because its 
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repercussions are still felt twelve years later. that 
day 1992 group right-wing Hindu organiza- 
tions demolished mosque more than 400 years old 
the northern town Ayodhya, claiming that had 
been built the site ancient Hindu temple. 
The right-wing Bharatiya Janata Party, until the late 
eighties marginal political force with two members 
parliament more than 500 seats, began its rise 
power the issue the mosque. The BJP went 
form series coalition governments, each 
more stable than the last. lost its grip the gov- 
ernment only last May when was defeated the na- 
tional elections. 

During this time, the BJP was credited with eco- 
nomic reforms that led annual growth rate 
percent and created $100 billion reserve foreign 
currency. But was also accused ignoring the poor 
and unleashing waves violence against religious mi- 
norities. widely considered responsible for one 
the worst such incidents against Muslims the past 
fifty years, when more than 2,000 Muslims were killed 
and more than 150,000 displaced the western state 
Gujarat March 2002. The trouble began when 
fifty-eight Hindu passengers were killed February 
that year fire train. The passengers were 
Hindu activists their way back from the mosque 
Ayodhya, and was suspected that the fire had been 
started Muslims. recent judicial commission has 
disputed that, saying the fire was started inside the 
coaches.) retaliatory bout violence followed, and 
human rights organizations well some media 
concluded that elements the BJP had facilitated and 
encouraged the violence. 

Yet such violence against minorities seems increas- 
ingly distant from the world depicted the media. 
innovation the newspapers the last couple 
years “page three,” meaning the city supplements 
and their daily coverage the parties the rich and 
famous. Page three has become social category 
much media slot. Delhi and Bombay, celebri- 
ties are known “page-three people,” and new Bol- 
lywood film devoting itself the phenomenon 
called Page Three. 

That closed circle the media reporting Bolly- 
wood celebrities, Bollywood making film about the 
media reporting Bollywood accurate re- 
flection the changing face India. Since the open- 
ing-up India’s partially protected economy the 
early nineties, the country’s middle class has grown 
more confident and longer self-conscious about 
consumerism. The pin-ups and the page-three phe- 
nomenon are expressions that lack self-con- 
sciousness and the sense well-being the Indian 
middle class has taken calling “feelgood.” 
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eelgood” was the word Sankarshan 

Thakur used describe his realization 

changing priorities Telegraph, 

the 369,000-circulation daily had 
worked for more than fifteen years. were meet- 
ing for dinner another South Delhi neighborhood, 
this one originally built for army officers. Set little 
rectangle around park, the Defence Colony market 
was full white expatriates rich Indians that 
evening. 

Thakur, who now executive editor weekly 
called Tebelka, was until few years ago Delhi bureau 
chief The One the best-known re- 
porters the paper, was particularly familiar with 
the state Bihar. his home state, area some 
900 kilometers east Delhi that most measures 
antithesis: the poorest region India, with 
high level illiteracy, and prone frequent out- 
bursts violence between upper-caste gangs and 
low-caste Maoist groups. 1998, Laloo Prasad Yadav, 
then chief minister the state (and currently railway 
minister the central government) was indicted 
charges diverting money meant help poor farm- 
ers buy fodder. Thakur remembered the day Yadav 
had been temporarily let out jail take part 
major religious festival. “We had great picture 
Yadav the banks the Ganges,” said. 

Thakur was the phone with his editors Cal- 
cutta that day, asking them use the Yadav picture 
page one. considered the picture important: 
Yadav was one the most powerful leaders the 
eastern region, controversial figure because his 
low-caste background, anti-elite postures, and alleged 
corruption. “But they said there was feelgood 
page one, soap showing woman, and they 
thought bare-torsoed man would spoil the reader’s 
feelgood.” That episode, Thakur said, was his first 
clue the changes taking place. Soon, position 
called manager, editorial services was created The 
Telegraph, filled someone with business degree, 
and “any editorial decision ceased newsroom 
decision.” Thakur found that the head office began 
turning down assignments had given reporters 
his bureau, either because costs because the 
stories were “troublesome.” said, “Their attitude 
was, the circulation increasing anyway. 
need stories.” 

When newspapers decide that they don’t need sto- 
ries, especially the ones that diverge from broad nar- 
rative such “feelgood,” they are danger losing 
touch with reality. difficult cover country like 
India even with the best intentions: the landscape, 
climate, and culture vary widely; there are eighteen of- 
ficial languages, with many more actually use; trav- 
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eling places outside the network cities and towns 
can difficult. But it’s impossible know what 
going when the intention doesn’t exist. 

That was nicely illustrated last year the months 
before the national elections May. The BJP govern- 
ment had hired multinational p.r. agency unleash 
$20 million media campaign that was indistinguish- 
able from “feelgood.” The BJP campaign used the slo- 
gan “India Shining,” claiming credit for the transfor- 
mation India into confident, upwardly mobile 
country. There was nothing controversial about such 
claim one measured against the booming mid- 
neighborhoods cities like Delhi; these are 
areas that have benefited hugely from the BJP’s eco- 
nomic and political maneuvers and have reciprocated 
with vociferous support for the party. But the images 
displayed the advertisements, television and 
full-page color, showed broader cross-section the 
Indian population: farmers, village girls bicycles, 
Kashmiri Muslim boatman. 

Much the Indian media seemed take this as- 
sessment face value, predicting comfortable elec- 
toral victory for the BJP, although the predicted mar- 
gin victory kept shrinking. happened, the rul- 
ing coalition lost badly, with the majority the elec- 
torate voting overwhelmingly favor the centrist 
Congress party and its allies the left. 


pinion polls and election predictions 
foolproof, course, but most the news- 


sess the BJP’s campaign. Farmers, village 
girls, and boatmen people who represent the two- 
thirds the population living rural areas, and the 
one-third surviving below the poverty line rarely ap- 
pear the pages the English-language newspapers. 
the words Raj Kamal Jha, executive editor 
Indian Express, where worked from 1997 1998, 
“Why story Dalit deaths Bhagalpur when 
they don’t read the paper?” (Bhagalpur Bihar, and 
Dalits form the low-caste segment society there.) 
Jha was being ironic, well scathing. were 
sitting his office, and the edition The Indian Ex- 
press lying his desk, contrast most other Eng- 
lish-language dailies, had such Dalit deaths story 
the front page: BHAGALPUR, DESTITUTE ARE DEATH 
ROW WHILE RANVIR SENA WALKS FREE. The article, the 
fourth six-part series, gave account thirty- 
eight Dalits awaiting execution for allegedly killing 
upper-caste landlords “the largest death row con- 
tingent any Indian state.” explained, meticu- 
lous detail, that while upper-caste men (the Ranvir 
Sena upper-caste gang) accused killing Dalits 
were booked under the criminal code, the thirty-eight 


Dalits were charged under the Terrorist and Disrup- 
tive Activities (Prevention) Act law notorious 
was allowed lapse the government 1995, al- 
though not retroactively. 

The story about the Dalits death row helps ex- 
plain why The Indian Express has reputation one 
Delhi’s better newspapers, influential govern- 
ment and political circles despite its tiny circulation 
(it claims 78,000 readers Jha knows that 
“newspaper with conscience,” puts it, 
means reporting and writing about people who don’t 
read his paper. “You know there are countless stories 
that need done that fall domain where you 
have readers,” Jha explained. 

Like many Delhi journalists who sense decline 


the standards the media, Jha points The Times 


India the leader trend “depoliticize” the 
news and eliminate most stories that don’t reflect the 
lives the readers. Its innovations had been followed 
the English-language Hindustan Times and then 
rippled out smaller papers and 
cities. “They longer need quality journalists and 
this gives them the advantages lower wage bill,” 
Jha said. “Their readers complaining.” the 
other hand, said, The Indian Express received 
significant amount hate mail after ran critical sto- 
ries the BJP government and the Hindu right after 
the riots Gujarat 2002. And the BJP government 
Gujarat pulled its advertisements. 

While Jha remains convinced that the bulk his 
readers are discerning people and that their number 
will continue grow, the hate mail sent The In- 
dian Express about its reporting Gujarat supports 
the possibility that much the Indian elite has little 
interest complexities that might disturb its “feel- 
good.” This dangerous trend, and encouraged 
the press, likely make the Indian elite more 
intolerant, raising the threshold its knowledge 
about incredibly complex country. for the 
press, the shift could mean redefinition its role, 
moves from being reasonably independent ob- 
server toward becoming partisan voice for the pow- 
erful and affluent. That may already happening. 

When got back New York, called Rahul 
Kansal, senior executive The Times India. 
talked about how the younger generation Indians 
reading newspapers because the influence 
television and the Internet, and said his paper 
had appeal them. “The newspaper industry was 
stuck time warp, focusing weighty matters 
state rather than what affects the lives ordinary peo- 
ple,” said. 


Kansal objected when asked him The Times 


India would simply accept the sentiments its large- 
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Hindu readers when covering event like the mas- 
sacres Gujarat. “Even market-driven paper, you 
not pander the most popular existing senti- 
ment,” replied. But his elaboration the position 
seemed little tenuous: “What The Times India 
would try there such large Hindu wave 
on, let’s least take objective, sympathetic look 
the wave.” emphasized that newspaper’s role 
was not preach, that instead had the relationship 
“mentor” with the reader. 

Yet “mentor” not always the right word. 
confirmed that possible buy coverage for party 
fashion show product launch city supplements 


coverage for party 
fashion show 
product launch from 
The Times India 


The Times India. “Paid content, you will,” 
said, adding that India there had already been close 
nexus between certain brands and certain journalists 
and that his paper had simply decided make the 
process transparent. Except not transparent. 
said editor had the right reject any such story, but 
once had been accepted, the article and photographs 
the event would appear editorial content. There 
with circle around such features, Kansal 
points out, but stressed that this signal was “very dis- 
creet” and meant largely for marketing and media peo- 
ple. “The readers don’t know,” said. 


arun Tejpal, the publisher and editor chief 
man who has faith “in the so- 
cial contract and the responsibility the 
English-language elite.” Before became 
(which means 
“sensation” Hindi) was Web site. Its most famous 
story was sting early 2001 that involved video 


weekly tabloid year ago, 


footage senior army officers, bureaucrats the de- 
fense ministry, and the political head the BJP ac- 
cepting bribes from reporters posing arms 
dealers. 

The story sits firmly within longstanding tradition 
Indian journalism. scandal involving defense 
contract for Swedish howitzers was the most signifi- 
cant story the late eighties, and people close 
Rajiv Gandhi, the Congress party prime minister the 
time, were alleged have been involved the deal; 
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was the biggest issue the national elections 
1989, which Gandhi and his Congress party lost. 

But the difference between the two stories the 
reaction the audience. The Congress government 
had pressured the paper that broke story, 
The Hindu, into stopping its investigation, but the 
story was picked other papers and the issue re- 
mained alive the streets and the bazaars. Tebelka’s 
tapes produced some outrage and amusement, but 
when the BJP government reacted turning the 
screws the Web site (raiding and arresting financial 
backers and reporters, instituting judicial commis- 
sion that had mandate investigate Tebelka well 
the officials), interest faded. January 2003 
was defunct, and George Fernandes, the defense 
minister who had resigned the wake the sting, 
was back office. 

Still, Tebelka reemerged 2004, and December, 
met Tejpal his new office. These days Tebelka 
weekly paper first and Web site second, its transfor- 
mation into brick-and-mortar business illustrated 
the workers installing the newsroom around journal- 
ists they planned the next issue. 

The paper still emphasizes stings fifty such sto- 
ries the last forty-five issues, Tejpal claims. Indeed, 
the issues saw during two-month stay 
looked promising, for the most part avoiding the pin- 
ups and exploring the country some depth. Shortly 
after left the country, carried out another sting, 
this one involving controversial witness one 
the most gruesome incidents violence the Gu- 
jarat massacres. video showed BJP leaders 
talking, with some world-weariness, the money 
they had paid the witness keep quiet. 

the other hand, has introduced “page- 
three people” its readers, bid combine en- 
tertainment with its crusading dispatches the state 
the nation. That may viable mix, but some 
journalists worry that could the first 
step toward total submission the “feelgood.” For 
many them, the small weekly has become one 
the few remaining places where they can pursue 
ous journalism. 

Tejpal, though, thinks can negotiate the balanc- 
ing act that may necessary for his paper survive. 
“The social contract, the responsibility the elite, 
something you can reconnect people to,” says. 
good publication should interesting and entertain- 
ing. It’s question doing the right thing sexy.” 


Siddhartha Deb, Indian writer living the 

ports widely about his home country. His second novel, 
Outline the Republic, will published Ecco 
Press April. 
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New technology could radically transform 
broadcasting. The dreamers and players 
are already debating how far go. 


INTO THE 
GREAT WIDE OPEN 


JESSE SUNENBLICK 
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1940, the Austrian-born actress Hedy Lamarr, considered some the most beau- 
tiful woman Hollywood, approached her neighbor there, the avant-garde com- 
poser George Antheil, and asked him question about glands. Antheil, known for 
his propulsive film scores for multiple player pianos, had broad interests: addi- 
tion his music wrote syndicated advice-to-the-lovelorn column and had even pub- 
lished medical book, Every Man His Own Detective: Study Glandular En- 
docrinology. the story goes, Lamarr whose acting exploits (which include the first 
big-screen nude scene) and marriages (there were six husbands, most notably Fritz 
Mandl, Austrian arms dealer with ties Hitler and Mussolini) are too varied dis- 
cuss here except say that she was woman far ahead her time wanted know 
how she might enlarge her breasts. Somehow, though, they ended talking about 
radio-controlled torpedoes, and the future communications was changed. 
After years living with Mandl, Lamarr was familiar with the problem sending con- 
trol signals torpedo after was launched from ship, especially radio signals, which 


the enemy could easily detect and jam. She had notion radio transmission that, 


changing its frequency many times second, could allow observation plane 
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covertly guide torpedo over long distances. Combin- 
ing Lamarr’s knowledge radio control with the 
model Antheil had used coordinate sixteen pianos 
his Ballet Mécanique, the pair invented the idea 
“frequency hopping,” and obtained patent for Se- 
cret Communications System. This was the first exam- 
ple single radio transmission using multiple fre- 
quencies across the radio spectrum the range 
electromagnetic frequencies that are useful for send- 
ing broadcast signals without bumping into other 
transmissions and causing interference. Sixty-plus 
years later, frequency-hopping has evolved into tech- 
nology, called “spread spectrum,” that proponents 
claim could put end most forms radio inter- 
ference, presaging time when the airwaves (TV sig- 
nals travel over the same spectrum), one our most 


‘The technological 

reason that have 
given the past for 
why system 
licensing constitutional 
longer exists’ 


heavily regulated resources, could opened up. 

The implications this idea are far-reaching for 
human communication, including journalism. there 
longer reason tightly regulate the broadcast 
spectrum, then just about anyone would allowed 
broadcast. technology continues its march toward 
miniaturization and higher speeds, might soon 
have devices that fit our pockets capable sending 


voice, video, and other data over long distances. And 


could use such devices without causing interfer- 
ence, then today’s bloggers, for example, confined 
laptops, short-range wireless connections, and slow 
video feeds, could tomorrow’s roving band tele- 
journalists. Imagine lone-wolf Christiane Amanpours 
showing site, unencumbered the demands 
and the strictures our modern media monopolies, 
beaming reports live whoever might care watch; 
not just television, but computer, cell 
phone, the dashboard car. 

the earliest days, broadcast pioneers are once 
again talking and dreaming about broadcast’s potential 
connect all corners the earth. course, the 
world broadcasting what possible often undone 
what profitable politically expedient. The 
advent spread spectrum has spawned subter- 
ranean debate about how manage the radio spec- 
trum that has broadcasters arguing with technologists, 


economists arguing with media critics, and everybody 
arguing with the FCC about radio revolution. 


you connect the Internet Star- 
bucks, when you talk your cell phone, 
when you use many the other radio 
technologies that constitute our current 
wireless craze, you are using spread spectrum. Spread 
spectrum works contradicting the traditional rules 
radio communication, which single signal 
sent over single frequency the electromagnetic 
spectrum for which has license from the FCC. 
With spread spectrum, transmission disassembled 
and sent out over variety frequencies, without 
causing interference whatever else might oper- 
ating within those frequencies, and reassembled 
the other end “smart” receiver. Licenses aren’t 
necessary for spread-spectrum transmissions, but the 
devices currently aren’t allowed operate more 
than few watts power. And since the early 1990s, 
when they were first available for use consumers, 
they have been relegated that portion the radio 
spectrum known the “junk band” the upper- 
most usable frequencies that are home gadgets like 
cordless phones, microwave ovens, and baby moni- 
tors, and which, because shorter wavelengths, 
have trouble cutting through bad weather and obsta- 
cles like trees and buildings. 

The FCC has issued licenses for frequencies since 
was established 1927, and the impetus was 
outgrowth decade ethereal chaos the 
1920s, when the airwaves were overloaded with 
many new broadcasters few available frequencies 
that was impossible many urban areas receive 
steady signal. Media critics like point out how this li- 
censing system has contributed oligarchy the 
air, which the Viacoms and Clear Channels the 
world control access most radio communication. But 
1990 had contributed something else: dearth 
available frequencies left license. The spectrum, 
like oil reserve, was nearly depleted. 

Spread spectrum offers far more efficient way 
using the radio spectrum, and throughout the 1990s 
the FCC opened license-free slivers for devices that 
employ spread-spectrum technology first for gad- 
gets like garage door openers and home alarm sys- 
tems, and later for Wi-Fi, which has blossomed into 
multibillion-dollar industry. Wi-Fi not only allows city 
dwellers hook the Internet Starbucks, but 
pushing the Internet into rural locales not served 
cable DSL, and making possible public-safety net- 
works for police and fire departments. 

Now the FCC considering series rule changes 
that would open much more the spectrum for 
unlicensed radio. The timetable any commission 
decision such rule changes fluid, and depends, 
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part, who replaces Michael Powell, strong propo- 
nent unlicensed radio technology, FCC chairman. 
The most significant the rule changes would allow 
unlicensed radio operate with more power, over 
longer distances, and portions the spectrum cur- 
rently occupied heavyweight incumbents such 
the television networks; they would also clear the path 
for the manufacture smart radios, which can trans- 
mit selectively through little-trafficked frequencies, es- 
sentially dodging interference. The big broadcasters 
are engaged rigorous lobbying effort discredit 
the science spread spectrum, which they believe 
could undercut their competitive edge allowing 
thousands individuals establish their own televi- 
sion radio programming, offer wireless Internet 
service the cheap. public-interest groups, how- 
ever, the advent unlicensed radio represents op- 
portunity for greater citizen access the airwaves, 
and the possibility network community radio 
stations every town America. 

“The rule changes represent the most important 
communications decision the FCC will face the 
next ten years,” says Harold Feld, associate director 
the Media Access Project, nonprofit, public-interest 
telecommunications law firm that hopes the FCC will 
expand the role unlicensed radio. “If the commis- 
sion can stand the most powerful industry lob- 
bies Washington and create new rules that reflect 
new technologies, the American people will see noth- 
ing short miracles.” 

conversations with Feld, kept repeating the 
phrase “cheap, ubiquitous Internet access” which, 
his opinion, the crux the debate and empha- 
sizing the importance getting these spread-spectrum 
devices deployed with sufficient power, and with ac- 
cess the lower frequency, “beachfront” sections 
the radio spectrum dominated the big broadcasters. 
That, says, would create plethora journalistic 
opportunities, for media big and small. addition 
creating nation broadcasters, network news com- 
panies could bolster their Web offerings with live-ac- 
tion video feeds, using one-person news crew, from 
anywhere with Wi-Fi connection. Wi-Fi media read- 
er, meanwhile, could replace the bundle newspa- 
pers and magazines that you carry work home 
every day. And ubiquitous mobile Internet connections 
would mean that reporters, who would have constant 
access research tools, could improve the content 
their stories. (Of course, someone would have pay 
for all these technological goodies.) 


veryone, seems, has dog this fight. Ven- 

ture capitalists who stand make buck off 

more powerful versions Wi-Fi. Technologists 
who want arena for their futuristic ideas. 

Media activists who envision unlimited radio dial 
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with thousands, not millions noncommercial sta- 
tions. Wireless Internet service providers who want 
extend their reach. Economists who think that the best 
way make use new radio technology privatize 
the radio spectrum and let the instincts capitalism 
take over. And course lobbyists for powerful incum- 
bents who want preserve their exclusive licenses. 

Out this fray has come distinctive vision the 
spectrum public commons, which unlimit- 
number users share unlicensed portions the 
radio spectrum, and subject, course, power 
and usage restrictions with what they want. 
The movement gained steam throughout the 1990s, 
advancing spread-spectrum technologies called the 
FCC’s licensing system into question. One the 
philosophical pillars that unlicensed 
radio technology has the ability democratize the 
media, much the same way that the Internet did 
through blogging, although profoundly grander 
scale. Eben Moglen, Columbia University law pro- 
fessor and one open spectrum’s biggest supporters, 
has idea about how open spectrum might accom- 
plish this. 

For the last eleven years, Moglen has served gen- 
eral counsel (pro bono, course) the Free Soft- 
ware Foundation, group that promotes the creation 
and distribution of, well, free software. also 
unabashed Marxist. his office, told Moglen was 
having trouble understanding how “open” spec- 
trum would differ from “closed” spectrum, and 
could please offer analogy from the real world 
that would bring the otherworldliness the radio 
spectrum into context? 

leaned back his chair and spread his arms out 
wide, though everything around were part 
the analogy was about give. Which was true. 
“Take the island Manhattan,” Moglen said. “The 
level anonymity Manhattan subject social 
regulation, like the radio spectrum subject 
ical regulation. And it’s variable: sometimes you 
places where you have identify yourself, sometimes 
not. And the city imposes restrictions move- 
ment, zoning, and behavior, the federal government 
places restrictions upon the radio spectrum. 

“However,” went on, “the difference the 
number restrictions. The essence life Manhat- 
tan openness. It’s all free, it’s all here, you can get 
it. You can walk from the West Side the East 
Side, from Harlem Chinatown. take cab. But 
what would Manhattan look like its social policies 
were par with the current government policies 
concerning use the radio spectrum? would un- 
endurable. You’d have David Rockefeller owning 
Rockefeller Center. Rupert Murdoch would have 
dominant say everything that happens between the 
Battery and 24rd Street. Worse, sitting 
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Starbucks, having conversation, and somebody 
would say, ‘You, stop talking! You, talk about the 
weather!’ allowed have person-to-person 
conversations, but for the privilege doing 
you have pay six minute. 
And, there’s nothing Central 
Park the radio spectrum, you want gather 
people and talk about the war Iraq, tough luck! 
need Central Park for radio!” 

the government tried license newspapers, 
Moglen says, the courts would block the ground 
that violated the First Amendment. “The technolog- 


Powell’s Digital Migration 
would empower individuals, 
rather than institutions, 
become central 

the creation and 
dissemination ideas 


ical reason that have given the past for why 
system licensing one that would completely 
unconstitutional with respect print constitu- 
tional the spectrum, longer exists! And when 
the broadcasting licensing system falls, inevitably 
must, American society will transformed. Mr. Mur- 
doch, Mr. Eisner, Mr. Gates Will. Be. Poorer. We. 
Will. Be. Richer. And there will again news this 
society, which the moment, there almost isn’t.” 
Many media critics accuse the FCC, under Chairman 
Powell, perpetuating communications policies that 
favor forces media consolidation and the status quo. 
Yet interestingly, the case unlicensed wireless 


communication, Powell has been the other side 


the barricades from big media. Powell, Wi-Fi the 
prototype for the role that unlicensed radio will play 
the future, what has described, 
various speeches, “the great Digital Migration,” 
“The Age Personal Communications” optimistic 
assessments what sees new information par- 
adigm that lies just over the horizon. terms con- 
venience, least, are certainly the cusp pro- 
found changes: will soon talk over the Internet the 
way talk today over telephones, but for less money, 
because Internet voice computer application, not 
government-regulated telecom, and because 
providers don’t need build multibillion-dollar in- 
frastructure offer it. This likely give rise 
Internet Things, state “The 
visionary sermons technology futurists seem have 
materialized,” Powell said January 2004 speech 


the National Press Club Washington, assessment 
the transition from the world analog digital. 
“No longer the stuff science fiction novels, crystal 
balls, and academic conferences, real. Technology 
bringing more power the people.” 

But running theme Powell’s Washington 
speech that the Digital Migration means far more 
Americans than convenience that the ubiquity 
the Internet, combined with the miniaturization and 
higher power radio technology, will empower in- 
dividuals, rather than large institutions, become 
central the creation and dissemination ideas. 
“Governments are almost always about geography, ju- 
risdiction, and centralized control,” Powell said his 
Washington speech. “The Internet unhindered 
geography, dismissive jurisdiction, and decentral- 
izes control.” The implication here that technology, 
given the chance, will level the playing field. To- 
ward the end his Washington speech the chairman 
laid out multipronged strategy for accomplishing 
the “migration,” much dependent reforming 
the radio spectrum allow the next generation un- 
licensed radio operate with more power and band- 
width that wireless Internet network that can 
now reach distance 200 feet, for example, might 
some day spread across 200 miles, perhaps the en- 
tire planet. Whoever gets Powell’s job unlikely 
share his passion for unlicensed radio, but the debate 
isn’t going away. 


ave Hughes, retired Army colonel from Col- 
orado Springs, knows better than most what 
network like the one Powell described 
might look like. was Hughes who told 
the story Hedy Lamarr, because was Hughes who 
had resurrected her name from the dustbin techno- 
logical afterthoughts when nominated her for 
achievement award (which she ultimately won) from 
the Electronic Frontier Foundation, watchdog for dig- 
ital civil liberties, 1997, when Lamarr, who died 
2000, was old and forgotten and living Florida. (“It’s 
about time,” Lamarr have said upon hear- 
ing the award.) Colonel Hughes has been lot 
things life hero the wars Korea and Viet- 
nam, professor English West Point, inventor 
America’s first online computer bulletin board, and 
pioneer rural computer networking but what 
most vociferous advocate radio, and partic- 
ular spread spectrum. 

“My humble goal,” Hughes likes say, “is see all 
six billion minds the planet connected all the ways 
our brains and ears and mouths and eyes can communi- 
cate. least when you can you can 
duce the areas disagreement real substance.” 

1991, Hughes bought two the earliest spread- 
spectrum radios hit the marketplace, units that pro- 
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duced single watt power. connected them be- 
tween his Internet-equipped office building and 
early IBM version Web site his home comput- 
er. The wireless link that connection between the 
two radios cost him nothing; had U.S. West provided 
the connection, would have cost $600 month. 
Hughes thought: works between buildings, why 
not rural towns? the mountains southwest Col- 
orado, Hughes perched pair spread-spectrum ra- 
dios such way that school district the town 
San Luis was connected wirelessly early version 
the Internet, for one-time cost $3,000, op- 
posed the $2,000 month that U.S. West was ask- 
ing the time run forty-mile cable Alamosa, 
where the closest Internet provider was. Then 
thought, can connect towns here, why not 
the most remote places earth? went Mongo- 
lia with spread-spectrum radios, and now Ulan Bator 
the Third World’s most wirelessly connected city. 

2003, Hughes used three Wi-Fi radios his most 
ambitious project yet: constructing the world’s high- 
est Internet café the base camp Mount Everest. 
From his home Colorado, Hughes collaborated 
with Tsering Gyaltsen, the grandson the only sur- 
viving Sherpa have accompanied Sir Edmund 
Hillary his first ascent the mountain, and de- 
signed network which Wi-Fi radios the 
Tent beneath the Khumbu Ice Fall are linked 
satellite dish 1,500 feet away that sends data, via satel- 
lite, Internet service provider Israel. Then, last 
year, Hughes helped another Nepalese entrepreneur 
add computers and wireless link his cybercafé 
the Namche Bazaar, the trading center the Everest 
region. used three antenna relays (one hanging off 
the side monastery 14,000 feet) extend the 
network school the nearby town Thame, 
where ten Sherpa children are now taking English and 
computer classes over the Internet from Nepalese- 
born, English-speaking Sherpa computer programmer 
who lives Pittsburgh. 

The computers the Nepalese children use rely 
free software program called Free World Dial Up, 
which allows them speak their teacher over com- 
puters, flat rate, the way most people over tele- 
phones. Hughes, when Nepalese children are talk- 
ing their teacher Pittsburgh and handing their 
lessons computer, giving them, says, “half 
fighting chance succeed this world,” that repre- 
sents more than demonstration the possibilities 
technology. paradigm shift, revolution. “You 
have understand the disruptive nature this tech- 
nology,” often says. “Who’s getting robbed? Because 
the technology, it’s AT&T that’s getting robbed. The 
technology way out front the regulatory, legal, 
and economic communications systems this coun- 
try. There’s going titanic battles. But ask yourself, 
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What happens the incumbents? Well, what hap- 
pened the horse and buggy? What happened the 
printing press?” course, the revolution Hughes envi- 
sions can always interrupted the real world. 
February Nepal’s King Gyanendra dissolved the gov- 
ernment and shut down all telephone and Internet con- 
nections the country. Wi-Fi network even 
global one could not stop power grab Nepal. 


easy nostalgic for the earliest days 
radio, when, before licensing regime was put 
place, tens thousands amateur operators 

shared the airwaves raw, 

often free-form haze chatter, music, and news, 

much like the Internet today. There was something 
supernatural about radio then, and one line think- 
ing saw the medium force social connectivity. 

article from Collier’s Magazine 1922 entitled, 

“Radio Dreams That Can Come True,” talks about 

radio “spreading mutual understanding all the sec- 

tions the country, unifying our thoughts, ideas and 
purposes, making strong and well-knit people.” 

There obvious utopian quality such declara- 

tions, common all periods significant technolog- 

ical change. While one could certainly argue that first 
radio, and then television, did achieve the task unit- 
ing us, did not happen way that the 
writer could have imagined, and did not happen 

way that had all that much with making 

strong and well-knit. 

the mid-1920s radio was controlled two na- 
tional networks NBC and CBS and the coming 
years would witness the invention advertising and 
the fine-tuning capitalism the radio dial. Does the 
same fate await spread spectrum and smart radios? 
the mainstream press, techno-enthusiast feature sto- 
ries appear regularly, touting the cutting edge unli- 
censed wireless communications like Wi-Max, which 
essentially pumped-up version Wi-Fi, with net- 
working reach thirty miles; Zigbee, tiny wireless 
sensor that can placed crops track heat, mois- 
ture, and nutrients the soil; and Ultrawideband, 
emerging technology that can move huge amounts 
data over short distances. The attendant prophecies 
sound transformative. “These technologies will usher 
new era for the wireless Web,” Business Week de- 
clared last April. work with each other and 
with traditional telephone networks let people and 
machines communicate like never before.” Lost 
such assumptions legitimate chance that even 
unlicensed devices like smart radios become available 
the public, regulators would compromise the po- 
tential such equipment by, for example, imposing 
strict power limitations avoid even the slightest 
chance interference. 

And then there are the economic realities. One 
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the groups fighting the hardest open the radio 
spectrum unlicensed radios the New America 
Foundation, public-policy think tank Washington. 
its Web site, New America offers mini-treatise 
solutions our current spectrum woes, and comes 
across voice the people, advocating, among 
other things, “greater shared citizen access the air- 
waves.” Yet unlike many supporters unlicensed 
radio, New America’s vision contains seed eco- 
nomic prudence. Jim Snider, research fellow there 
who specializes spectrum issues, was quick 
point out not only the “open” and “unmediated” na- 
ture unlicensed radio, but also the rising tide in- 
terest from the venture capital community, which 
over the last two years has produced over twenty 
well-financed startups and variety new products. 

Snider advised visit the offices Shared Spec- 
trum Company, venture capital firm Virginia that 
builds prototype frequency-agile radio transmitters 
(which hop from channel channel across wide 
swaths the radio spectrum, looking for quiet places 
transmit), and whose efforts New America endorses. 
And so, stultifying day late July, took ride 
the Metro out Tyson’s Corner, Virginia, the East 
Coast’s consummate “edge city” those hybrid con- 
stellations retail, office, and residential developments 
near highway interchanges and older, central city, 
that are paragons the new economy. 

Shared Spectrum rented office the second 
floor building with tinted windows, across the 
hall from travel agency called Vacation Station. 
When arrived, its founder, Mark McHenry, accom- 
panied his lawyer, suggested the roof 
that could show what vast, empty wasteland 
the supposedly crowded spectrum really is. the 
roof, young employee had set antenna and 
expensive machine called spectrum analyzer, boxy 
device that sweeps through every radio frequency 
and displays, screen, how much signal strength, 
which McHenry referred “energy,” operating 
each frequency. The four got down hands 
and knees watch the machine work. Zipping 
through swaths spectrum, immediately made 
clear why McHenry had such confidence smart ra- 
dios, and why the prospect building them had en- 
ticed him leave cushy job program manager 
the Defense Advanced Research Projets Agency, 
DARPA, the furtive technology arm the Pentagon 
widely credited with having invented the Internet. 

zoomed the aviation band, where there 
was little activity. Then the band, where there 
were gaps all over the place. The military band, eerily 
dead. “There’s basically nothing here,” McHenry said. 
beamed. “Once you accept the idea frequency- 
agile radios, anything becomes possible.” 

Back inside, asked (like Michael Powell, Dave 


Hughes, and Eben Moglen) thought that smart radios 
would empower people become active participants 
the creation knowledge. had assumed that 
McHenry, like the folks the New America Founda- 
tion, would see these gadgets egalitarian force. 
But his response slight shake the head and be- 
wildered look made feel silly for asking. 

Back New York, thought something McHen- 
had told about the U.S. military’s plans use 
spread-spectrum technology warfare. remembered 
his saying the word “robots,” and did some re- 
search and found what seemed like good window 
into the nexus between technology and corporate and 
military power. DARPA, the outfit McHenry used 
work for, the process developing what calls 
Next Generation, technology the mother 
all spectrum-sharing protocols that will enable 
every unit the battlefield communicate radio, 
over longer distances, and with more ease use, than 
currently possible. Using smart technology, ra- 
dios will store the spectrum conditions for every coun- 
try earth microchip, and automatically con- 
form the conditions its environment, avoiding the 
hassle manually assigning frequencies military ra- 
dios during combat. Shared Spectrum getting paid 
millions dollars help DARPA develop algorithms 
for radios. clicked further into the bowels 
various military Web sites, came across another orga- 
nization, the Artificial Intelligence Center, which has 
hand several Army projects, including TEAMBOTI- 
radio-controlled robots that the Army plans 
use reconnaissance and surveillance missions. 

looked pictures the TEAMBOTICA robot 
computer, the words Mark McHenry echoed 
ears: “Once you accept the idea frequency-agile 
radios, anything becomes possible.” Indeed. Eben 
Moglen and Dave Hughes had said essentially the same 
thing. With the exception heavyweight spectrum in- 
cumbents like the broadcasters, who are unable un- 
willing concede the end interference, most every- 
one who talks about unlicensed radio uses the same vo- 
cabulary, although radically different ends. For 
Moglen about democracy. For Hughes about 
connectivity. And for McHenry about money. His 
frequency-agile radios have already entered the mili- 
tary-industrial complex; someday soon, this technology 
will likely enter the civilian realm and forge path not 
unlike the Internet, making few people very rich, pro- 
ducing devices that might come see indis- 
pensable, but that the end may may not have 
much with freedom, personal otherwise. 


Brooklyn-based writer. His last piece for the magazine 
was Murders: The Death Dangerous Art,” the 
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FOR PRINTING THE PENTAGON'S LETHAL 
FICTIONS ABOUT NUKES 
INCONSEQUENTIAL 


SINISTER FORM, AMERICA'S 
LATEAT CRAZE, REMEM- 

BER 


OUR YEAR 

OLD 
LOOKS BIT UKE 


1996 -2003 


RELEASED OUR AIR THE ENRON GANG OFF POWER GETS 


THE SHADOW TOWERS: Art Spiegelman, courtesy Pantheon Books 


The Case for Comics Journalism 
Artist-reporters leap tall conventions single bound 


KRISTIAN WILLIAMS 


has been nearly twenty years since comics could safely dismissed kids’ stuff. 
1986 three books changed the way Americans saw the medium. Two them Alan 
Moore’s Watchmen and Frank The Dark Knight Returns brought sense 
gloomy realism the superhero genre. The third, Art Spiegelman’s Maus, used cartoon 
conventions tell his father’s experience the Holocaust, depicting Jews mice and 
Nazis cats. Magazines were suddenly full stories about comics “growing up,” and the 


term “graphic novel” entered the literary lexicon. 
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Somehow “graphic journalism” 
didn’t make the headlines. But since 
the renaissance the mid-eighties, 
more and more writers artists 
have been producing serious nonfic- 
tion comics about current events, 
from war crimes hip-hop. the 
mid-1990s, Joe Sacco’s two books 
Palestine were hailed 
breaking works and made Sacco the 
best known the new graphic jour- 
nalists. Now comics, graphic, jour- 
nalism turning daily newspa- 


ONSTAGE I’M HOLDING 


AT THE HIS ORIGINAL 
SLEDGEHAMMER. 


GALLAGHER SHOW. 


THE HANDLE IS SLIPPERY. 
THE AUDIENCE IS 
LAUGHING. GALLAGHER 
1S SCOWLING. 


A FEW HOURS EARLIER: IN LINE WITH 
GALLAGHER FANS, WHO ARE, I THINK, THE 
SAME PEOPLE WHO LIKE JEFF FOXWORTHY 


HAVE YOu 
HEARD THE 


MAN, I HAVEN’T 
BEEN HERE SINCE | 15 HiM AND |“BLUE COLLAR” 


MEGAPETH NOT HIS 
PLAYED IN 1998/ | BROTHER 


CHRISTMAS 
STORY? 


pers, where its inherent subjectivity 
with the news- 
room’s dispassionate prose anoth- 
round the debate over what 
journalism should the twenty- 
first century. 


the October 10, 2004, issue 


The Edmonton Journal, for example, 
David Staples and Jill Stanton used 


the comics format tell the story 


Dave Eamer, Canadian truck driver 
who lost the use his legs high- 
way accident and went become 
North America’s first paraplegic long- 
distance trucker. Oregonian has 


EVERY SURFACE OF THE STAGE — NOT TO 
MENTION ME, THE HAMMER’S HANDLE AND, 
WELL, GALLAGHER HIMSELF - 1S COVERED INA 
VISCOUS HOLOCAUST OF CANNED FOODSTUFFS 


HOW DID 
IT COME 
TO THIS? 


NOW, I DON’T WANT 
TO SUGGEST THAT 
GALLAGHER FITS THE 
STEREOTYPE OF THE 
ANGRY COMEDIAN 


adopted regular comics column, 
called “CulturePulp,” which 
Russell depicts, among other things, 
his experiences running marathon, 
hunting wild mushrooms, and watch- 
ing risqué lounge act. Perhaps not 
outdone the competition, 
Willamette Week, weekly paper 
Portland, adopted the comics format 
for record reviews 
with bands. Those newspapers are 
following the lead magazines like 
The New Yorker, which had Spiegel- 


T AM ABOUT TO 
SMASH A PIE MADE 
OF - IF MEMORY 
SERVES ~ CORN AND 
MARSHMALLOWS AND 
CRANBERRY SAUCE. 


CulturePulp 020: 


BEFORE THE SHOW, 
WE GET CLEAR 
PLASTIC BAGS TO 
SHIELD OURSELVES 
FROM SPLATTER — 


GALLAGHER 
WANDERS OUT 
PRE-SHOW AND 

BOMBARP®S US WITH 
HERSHEY’S KISSES, 


WHEN DELIVERED 
VIA TENNIS 
RACKET, THIS CAN 
BE UNPLEASANT 


- AND THERE’S 
NO HOLE FOR 
YOUR HEAP. 


man cover the 2004 
convention, and Details, which fea- 
tured Sacco’s coverage the Bosn- 
ian war crimes trial 1998, Peter 
Kuper’s depiction the 1997 Burn- 
ing Man festival, and Kim Dietch’s ac- 
count the execution Ronald 
Fitzgerald. 

The move 
began earnest the 1970s, when 
The Comics Journal the genre’s 
leading trade magazine began agi- 
tating for serious study the art 
form. The underground comics the 
previous decade had helped demol- 
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ish some the barriers more adult 
work, and the emergence “direct 
market” comics shops opened 


niche for small presses, many 


which were doing this kind work. 
The creators increasingly experiment- 
with new artistic styles 
tive strategies, and comics journalists 
have adapted these, searching for in- 
novative ways present the news. 
Comics journalism entails 
tling 
styles. Something that aesthetic 


range represented the two main 
pieces the 1989 book Brought 
Light. one half the volume, 


Joyce Brabner and Thomas Yeates 


tell the 1984 bombing press 
conference Penca, Nicaragua, 
which killed eight people and injured 
twenty-eight others. The presentation 
guage and realistic illustrations, and 
drawing the accounts witness- 
and the evidence presented the 
lawsuit alleging 
CIA involvement the bombing. 
Flip the book over, and you find 
story with similar themes told 
very different manner. The celebrat- 
comics innovators Alan Moore 
and Bill Sienkiewicz present fable- 
like retelling CIA history, narrated 
lonely, alcoholic eagle wearing 
ugly checkered sports coat. Some- 
times painterly, sometimes cartoon- 
ish, places using techniques col- 


lage, the piece outlines record 


atrocities culminating the Iran-con- 
tra affair. The tone wavers between 
the confessional and the bombastic, 
and the imagery employs heavy sym- 
bolism, with human 
sprinting swastikas, and swimming 
pools full blood. 

But the facts are there, and the 
nightmarish surrealism seems fit 
the subject matter. Indeed, the read- 
forced question the propriety 
the standard journalistic conceits 
the calm recitation facts, the 
carefully hedged allegations, the 
measured tone. drunken eagle 
come closer the point. 

Brabner explained the strategy for 
Brought Light: 
ways that people were relating the 


“There were two 


a 


— 


PALESTINE: Joe Sacco, courtesy 


story” the CIA’s role Nicaragua. 
“One was that people get wrapped 
acy stuff. The other was moral out- 
rage, based historical analysis. 
And thought, ‘We don’t have sac- 
Such code-switching, the ability 
alternate between the realistic and 
comics journalism. also one rea- 
son why editors are likely shy 
away from or, with the recent 
newspaper strips, relegate comics 


journalism cultural coverage and 


gt 


the symbolic, major strength 
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with 
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me <n 


NOTHING 
ILL HAPPEN 
REALLY COLORFUL. 
THERE'S ALL THESE 
STALLS AND SHOPS 
NOTHINGS EVER 
HAPPENED TO 


I SEE 
ORTHODOX 
JEWS WALKING 
THROUGH THERE... 


comes the front page, newspapers 


human-interest stories. 
favor plain language, part pro- 
tect the readers from the seductions 
rhetoric, art. And comics are ir- 
reducibly artistic. 

But such reasoning also cuts the 
other way. The hard-nosed, facts-are- 
facts tone “journalistic 


also seductive. Plain-speaking itself 


kind rhetoric, which wins trust 


rhetoric aside. 
Art Spiegelman argues, “The 


phony objectivity that comes with 
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camera convention and lie 
the same way writing the third 
person rather than the first person. 
write comics journalism report 
you're already making acknowl- 
edgment biases and urgency 
that communicates another level 
information.” 

Spiegelman’s latest book, the 
Shadow Towers, plays with the 
dissonance between subjectivity and 
objectivity and uses draw the 
reader into the events described. The 
book, which includes strips Spiegel- 
man created for publications like Die 
Ziet, The Forward, Internazionale, 
and the London Review Books, tells 
Spiegelman’s experience seeing 
the World Trade Center towers fall 
September 11, 2001, and graphi- 
cally depicts the atmosphere para- 
noia and despair that followed the at- 
tacks. Appearing cartoon form 
the page, Spiegelman says: insist 
the sky falling; they roll their eyes 
and tell it’s only Post-Trau- 
when time stands still the moment 


matic Stress Disorder 


trauma.” speaks, the panel 
turns. 
frozen time. And, turned fully side- 
ways (twice), the frame itself forms 


gives the impression 


the image the twin towers. This 
image literally closes Spiegel- 
man; eclipses his speech. 

the end the strip, the reader 
left fully outside the frame, but inside 
the narrative. see what the narra- 
tor sees. Not bad for motionless se- 
ries two-dimensional drawings. 

course, the effect relies 
disruption the ordinary mechanics 
the medium. Comics freeze 
time with the still image; but plac- 
ing these images sequence, they 
also provide sense motion, 
change. Comics are not merely col- 
lection images, but collection 
images placed deliberate 
though not necessarily chronological 
order. Unlike much photojour- 
nalism, the images are not intended 
stand alone, each seeming cap- 
ture the whole story single mo- 
ment. And 
with comics the entire series avail- 


unlike video 


able view simultaneously. 
This not suggest that there 
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WAR THE NEIGHBORHOOD: Seth Tobocman, courtesy Autonomedia 


similarities with these other 
media: When photographs appear 
deliberate sequence, they share 
many the narrative characteristics 
drawn comics, video and 
film when they slow their presenta- 
tion down and perceptibly reveal 
their underlying structure series 
still images. 
the other hand, comics 
can also incorporate com- 
plex sequence events, 
entire history, into single 
composition. The cover Seth To- 
1999 War the Neighbor- 
for example, shows standoff 
between the police 
outside squat New 
Lower East Side. The image wraps 
around the back cover, which fea- 
Each room shows different scene 
from the squat’s history repair 
work, party, meeting, fight, 
couple holding their newborn baby. 
Past and present are spliced together 
the page. You can see glance 
what the protesters are seeking 
defend. 

While working very different 
style, Ted Rall also uses visuals 
convey the experiential aspects his 
Afghanistan and Back, features 
dozen war-zone dispatches and 
forty-nine-page “graphic travelogue” 
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his trip. While the essays tell 
more about Afghan culture 
tics, well the progress the 
war, the cartoon gives much clear- 
there, what Rall himself actually ex- 
perienced the fear, the frustration, 
the sense the absurd. writes 
one point, was the most dan- 
gerous country the planet, during 
war, the front. And was bored.” 
His cartoon 
blankly into space. 

course, comic-book journalists 
face many the same difficulties 
those working more conventional 
media questions bias, unreli- 
able sources, language barriers, and 
ethical dilemmas. But their strategies 
for resolving them are quite different 
from those standard newspaper 
reporting broadcast journalism. 

Palestine: the Gaza Strip, Joe 
Sacco remembers 
with two Israeli women. One asks, 
you seeing our side 
the story, too?” 

reflects: “And what can say? 

standing there with two girls 
from Tel Aviv, occurs that 
have seen the Israelis, but through 
Palestinian eyes that Israelis were 
mainly soldiers and settlers 
now, too.” 

invites one his new friends 
the Arab market, show her the 
Palestine has seen. Instead, dis- 


Single-Day 
Business 
Graduate School of Journalism 
Journal rth ern Lniversitt 
‘Covering the Business 
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covers that walking beside Israeli, sur- 
rounded Palestinians, her fear conta- 
gious. The Palestinians, who have been 
kind him, whom has lived among 
for weeks, suddenly appear strange and 
hostile. Sacco feels himself near panic. 
enlightening moment. However 
briefly, does see the conflict from the 


other side, and realizes that the Israeli 
experience not just about seizing land 
and conducting raids, but also about the 
quiet tension the trepidation young 
woman walking through the market. Such 
ambivalence fits well with the complexi- 
ties the Palestinian territories. 

Sacco recognizes that his perspective 
has been limited, perhaps even compro- 
mised, his immersion into Palestinian 
life. More traditional correspondents cov- 
ering the 
might 


Israeli-Palestinian conflict 


have the same insight, but are 
largely unable deal with their sto- 
ries. Sacco, meanwhile, does not deny 


the reality what has seen, try 
balance staying with settlers em- 
bedding with the Israeli Defense Forces. 
Nor does apologize for his views, 
even with their blind spots contra- 
dictions. Instead, shows what 
has learned including those elements 
that frustrate any easy 
“What seen before eyes,” 


conclusions. 
Sacco 
tells me, often balanced.” 

comics journalism, more perhaps 
than any other medium, the 
role consistently emphasized. 
often present, not merely voice 
talking head, but moral viewpoint 


and participant the events de- 


ed. 


journalist,” Sacco says. mean, 
you can try write yourself out it, but 
you become involved. think more 
honest show that your involvement af- 
fects people.” 

the reporter comes into focus, 
see that not neutral conduit for 
news and information, but person like 
ourselves fallible human being, vul- 
nerable bias and ignorance and error. 
acknowledging his own humanity, the 
writer can encourage the reader think 
critically about what she reads. 
Comics are well suited that role be- 
cause 


the 


the inherent narrative properties 
are not merely illus- 


medium. They 


pictures matched with 


commentary. Instead, the narrative relies 


“You become part story 
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both the words and the pictures; mean- 
ing produced the interaction image 
and text. Yet each element remains 
some degree independent the other. For 
this reason, and because several sets 
text-image blocks can appear side side 
the same page, comics are well suited 
represent the fragmentation experi- 
ence during crisis, the incommensurable 
views opposing sides the midst 
conflict, the kaleidoscopic chaos 
desert carnival like Burning Man. 


Moreover, mixing written words 
have the 


ability juxtapose literal retelling and 


and images, comics inherent 


artistic symbolism, conversely, symbol- 
language and representational imagery. 


includes 
which Spiegelman (again appearing 
cartoon form) sums our national neu- 
how demolished 


rosis: “Remember 


his head changes places with lamp- 
shade, and then his hand, and then his 
foot. and his cat switch positions, and 
roles. All the while, the visual displace- 
nent heightens the sense absurdity. 
The independence the words and 
the pictures allows for overlay sub- 
Ten- 


jective storytelling. 


sions between the written word and the 


image can used highlight uncer- 
tainties, ambiguities, and 
other media might inadvertently play 


down deliberately ignore. 

All this suggests, simply, that comics 
open possibilities for journalists that are 
less available other media. And perhaps 
more they add the options 

Witness the 


proliferation blogs and the continued 


demonstrated hunger for 


meaning news coverage. 


popularity zines. Like zines and blogs, 
comics drop the pretense detachment 
and emphasize perspective. Furthermore, 
comics are visually engaging and famous- 
Sacco 


easy understand. They are, 


says, “inviting. looks like easy read.” 


After all, 
read comic 


everyone knows, even kids 


Kristian Williams the author Our En- 
emies Blue: Police and Power Amer- 
ica (Soft Skull Press, 2004). presently 
work book about torture and 
imperialism 
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VIEW 


BEN YAGODA WALTER KEEP YOUR HEAD DOWN, 
AND WHAT TODAY’S EMBEDDED REPORTERS DELIVER 


/, 
4 
1941, 
Dartmouth graduate named 


Draft Board 179 his native bor- 
ough Brooklyn. and his fellow 
future soldiers were greeted 
member the draft board: small, 
round, baldheaded man,” Bernstein 
wrote later, “who came 
and rubbing his hands, and immedi- 
ately knocked table for silence.” 

After calling out roster, the man 
led the inductees outside. 

“They down the dark 
street toward the subway. The street 
lamps shone yellowly the sad, 
dirty remains the last snowfall. 
should have brought 
someone said. the subway the 


Bernstein Italy, 1943 


baldheaded man stopped and took 
pack government transit tickets 
from his pocket. gave these 
the lead man, together with print- 
should go. Then beamed all 
the men and said loud voice, 
waved 
cheerily the men trooped down 
the subway stairs. “You little bald- 


luck, 


headed son bitch, one the 


talk books standing the test 
ration that maxim journalists 
reflecting books that shaped 
their own work, whose lessons 
still resonate. 
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men said, but the man did not 
seem hear.” 

Those words appeared Bern- 
stein’s 1945 book, Keep Your Head 
Down. They provide flavor what 
makes the book extraordinary. 
unsentimental, 
highly cinematic, and resolutely un- 


clear-eyed, 
jingoistic prose, Bernstein offered 
sense what was like experi- 
ence World War II, from induction 
discharge. The correspondents who 
got the most acclaim the time, and 
who are read the survey courses 
today, tended Bigfeet: 
Liebling with the big voice, Heming- 
way with the big irony, Hersey with 
the big story, Ernie Pyle with the big 
heart. Bernstein was miniaturist 
nature, and such was and easy 
look past. His work bears 
semblance Pyle’s, but the differ- 
ences are telling. Pyle had been 
newspaperman for two decades 
when started covering the war, 
and his pieces you feel that had 
taken the official role Chroni- 
cler the American GI: was pol- 
ished, occasionally sentimental, 
sympathetic, and inevitably 
bit arm’s length from the men 
Was writing about. Bernstein was 
the 
ground was the view saw. 
that 


enlisted man; the view 
today’s 
porters, despite wealth gadgetry 
that brings Iraq into our living rooms, 
are unable deliver. 


perspective, combined 
with his literary talent and his innate 
skepticism, 
observed set pieces that evoked the 
near-constant fear, uncertainty, and 


achieving profoundly unspectacular 


il 5 
> 
4 
| 
a 


objectives the fog war, the 
currently popular formulation goes. 
wrote one the chapters, 
ironically titled Love Mountain 
Warfare” (about 
mouse with the Germans the Ital- 
ian mountains): 


The night was like all other nights. 
stumbled down one mountain 
and crawled another. 
crossed stream with the water 
our knees. one talked; 
one sang. know where 
were going what would 
find when got there. Some 


the officers might have known, but 
they probably very sure. 
know where the enemy 
was. even know where 
were. just walked. There 
was nothing all nice about the 


walk. was dirty, tiring, dangerous 
and without immediate compensa- 
tion, and was exactly what this 


war was like most the men 
it. matter how they felt about 
the war, this was how was 
fought. And there were Purple 
Hearts for either trench foot 
jaundice. 


Bernstein was something liter- 
ary prodigy. the time reported 
the draft board already pub- 
lished short stories and sketches 
The New Yorker and was working 
Broadway rewrite man. (His dream 
since childhood was drama- 
tist, sheds light all the dia- 
logue and stage directions and eco- 
nomical characterization his jour- 
nalism.) After being sent Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia, for basic training, 
periodically mailed off the maga- 
zine accounts his experiences. 
The pieces that were published 
showed nice ear and eye for the 
banter and bravado and busywork 
camouflaging the pervasive jitters 
the pre-Pearl Harbor period. “Ac- 
tion Georgia,” parts which read 
like treatment for Abbott and 
movie Buck 
Bernstein describes the men, includ- 
ing Stein, 


bing their sergeant double-talk: 


Stein rifle over his knee 
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inner parts. “The kravaswitch 
broken,” was saying. 

sergeant asked. 

“He means 
man said. “The part next 
the warple.” 

The sergeant picked the rifle 
and inspected carefully. 

“Its broken,” Stein said firmly. 
“The lieutenant said should show 
you.” 

“Looks me,” the sergeant 
said. stared doubtfully the 
rifle and then the men, but 
one laughed. “Beats me,” said 
finally. handed the rifle back 
Stein, and then everyone laughed. 

“What connivo,” one the 
men said, hitting Stein the back. 

The sergeant didn’t look too 
was some your Jew talk,” 
said Stein. 


While Fort Benning, Bernstein 
Was assigned write the book for 
musical comedy meant entertain 
the troops. This was 
that was transferred New York 
work similar but much larg- 
er-scale effort, Irving Berlin’s Broad- 
way revue “This the Army.” Bern- 
stein duly put together his behind- 
the-scenes observations article 
meant for New Yorker. Then 
came trouble. colonel got hold 
the manuscript, decided 
ridiculed the Army, and decreed that 
saw print, Bernstein would 
punished, perhaps court martial. 

Bernstein reported this turn 
events Harold Ross, The New 
editor. Bernstein (who 
is, the saying goes, very much 
alive) recounted his 1996 memoir, 
Inside Out, Ross 


World War One had edited the 
army newspaper, Stars and Stripes, 
any fight with the 
While waited his of- 


fice, Ross got the phone 


General George Marshall, the army 
chief staff Washington. Mar- 
shall had been aide General 
John Pershing, who commanded 
the American Expeditionary Force 
the First War, and 
known him then. What could 
hear the conversation was 
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jovially profane. When hung 
up, Ross turned with big, 


gap-toothed smile and announced 
was all taken care of. 


Not only would the article run, but 
Bernstein was assigned re- 
porter for Yank, new weekly mag- 
azine staffed entirely enlisted men. 
Bernstein spent few months New 
York, where Yank had its offices, 
then sailed across the Atlantic Ocean 
Dutch freighter. put some 
time Tehran, Cairo, and Tel 
(where played touch football 
the beach with Irwin Shaw), but 
there were few stories and com- 
bomber heading Sicily. 


situation, once 
got the shooting war, was 
dards; today, sounds like 
fantasy. would get out the road 
with bedroll and typewriter and 
pistol and wander until found unit 
that promised story,” recalled 
Inside Out. Odder still, wrote 
whatever chose. Like the current- 
day journalists the Persian Gulf, 
was embedded, with the important 
difference that was himself sol- 
dier and would participate any 
mission his unit was involved in. 

Bernstein filed short 
Yank but saved the good stuff for The 
New Yorker. Here, again, was work- 
ing without net: came with his 
ideas and composed his stories his 
own, then sent them William Shawn 
(Ross’s deputy and eventual succes- 
sor), who usually accepted them 
These pieces are the heart Keep 
Your Head Down, out which they 
pop with absolute freshness. 

The best piece the book one 
the best short works wartime 
journalism ever “Search for 
mainland Italy, though his liter- 
ary treatment the landscape has 
clock one morning join battalion 
attacking long steep ridge that 
stood like door the head the 


valley occupied,” but typical 


foul-up, the message rouse him 
gets lost. Setting off himself try 
find the battalion, hitches 
ride across field that’s supposed 
mined, presses foot, and 
encounters the wounded, the des- 
perate, and two burned-out infantry- 
men black-comic characters out 
Waiting for Godot: 


“We just got relieved,” the rifle- 
man said. “Only nobody knows 
where supposed go.” 

even sure been re- 
lieved,” the mortar man said. 

sure,” the rifleman said. 
“The lieutenant come and 
said were relieved. 
good enough for me.” 

“The killed,” 
the other man said. 

“So what?” the rifleman said. 
“He relieved before got 
killed.” 


Still separated from the battalion, 
Bernstein finds himself 
under shell attack and unknowing- 
the crosshairs enemy tank 
intil some summon him into their 
homemade shelter. thanks them 
saving his life; one them replies, 
“Hell, might have missed you.” 
The last chapter the book 


ong account Bernstein’s One au- 
thentic scoop. Cairo, 
some partisans and 
weeklong foot journey the Yu- 
goslav town Drvar, where Bern- 
vith the partisan leader, Tito. After 
the story came out Yank, The 
New York Times ran front-page 
story about it. 


Keep Your Head Down was well re- 
ceived; The New York Times Book 
Review remarked that “the stories 
combat have the ring gen- 
Armed Services edition, and Book 
Find Club reprint sold 40,000 copies. 
The book fell out print soon after 
that, which retrospect not sur- 
prising. Postwar America was not es- 
pecially the mood for rueful re- 
minder what felt like cold 
and hungry and lost and trudging 
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through the mud. That perspective, 
course, part why the book 
doesn’t feel dated day. also 
offers very clean first draft 
important slice history. 

After being discharged 
Army, Bernstein became staff re- 
porter New Yorker, loosely 
designed job for which was not 
well suited. spent his afternoons 
going the movies, part because, 
wrote /nside Out, “the alter- 
native was sitting office and 
staring blank piece paper.” But 
there were other reasons. Even 


scriptwriter, making certain, 


can see the 
time. Yet their 
experience remains 
profoundly remote 
and distant. 


says now, that “every piece wrote 
had some kind set piece it”; an- 
imating plays and players turned out 
his calling. The success Keep 
Your Head Down earned him 
movie contract. spent six months 
plays that included A// the King’s Men 
and Kiss the Blood off Hands, then 
returned New York find that live 
television dramas were all the rage 
and that they needed scripts! 
Bernstein tells the story what 
happened next Out, and 
also his 1976 screenplay for 
Front. was Communist not 
sympathizer fellow traveler, but 
evitably, was blacklisted. Like the 
Woody Allen character the movie, 
survived finding friendly civil- 
ians, “fronts,” who 
their names his scripts. Bernstein 
United Artists hired him work 
the screenplay for 7he Magnificent 
Seven. Since then has been busy 
and productive, with such credits 
Semi-Tough, Yanks, The 
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House Carroll Street, 
1997 HBO film Miss Evers’ Boys, for 
which won Emmy. 


write, there war going 
on, and among its many dif- 
ferences from World War 
the nature the prose 
has generated. Walter Bernstein was 
one thousands current and fu- 
ture writers drafted into service. 
journalism; 
his counterparts refracted their expe- 
rience into fiction (Norman Mailer, 
Irwin Shaw, James Jones, Joseph 
Heller, Kurt Vonnegut), poetry 
Shapiro, Randall Jarrell), drama, film, 
and even humor. 
chroniclers saw that the war 
was important sense shared 
national experience. 
With some notable exceptions 


Turnipseed, authors respectively 
Jarbead and Baghdad the 


all-volunteer army attract 
many literary types. have the 
brave and sometimes eloquent em- 
bedded reporters, but mainly 
producing stories about “the organi- 
zation” strategy and training, ob- 
jectives and preparedness, mission 
and manpower. Even when they at- 
tempt turn from macro micro, 
they are inevitably, like Ernie Pyle, 
arm’s from the grunt the 
ground able share his tent but 
not the feeling his gut. 

The result unfortunate 
often hear, digital communi- 
cation has made the world smailer 
place. can see the troops Iraq 
real time. Yet their experience re- 
mains profoundly remote and distant 
from home. book like Keep 
Your Head Down reminds 
time when talented writer, utilizing 
could make his home-front readers 
feel what making war was like. 


Ben Yagoda directs the journalism 


Delaware. author The Sound 
the Page: Style and Voice Writ- 
ing and About Town: The New York- 
and the World Made. 


| 
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IDEAS REVIEWS 


MAGNIFICENT 
OBSESSION 


The Power 
Passionate Writing 


THE NEW NEW JOURNALISM: 
Conversations with America’s Best 
Nonfiction Writers Their Craft 
Robert Boynton 

Vintage Books. 496 pp., $13 


JULIA KLEIN 


onathan Harr, the author 
Civil Action, spent 
rowing years plowing through 
stack legal documents high 
three-story building, and near- 
went broke the process. Pos- 
ing what calls “the 
questions the Richard 
Ben Cramer conducted more than 
1,000 interviews research What 
Takes: The Way the White 
House. For Random Family: 
Drugs, Trouble, and Coming Age 
the Bronx, Adrian Nicole LeBlanc 
immersed herself the love lives 
drug dealers, while Ted Conover 
guard for Newjack: Guarding 
Sing Sing. 
Dedication seems far too pallid 
word for the feats obsession 
The New New Journalism: Conver- 
sations with America’s Best Non- 


fiction Writers Their Craft. What 


takes belong this elite com- 
side subject, the skill win con- 
fidences, and the stamina 
sist through inevitable setbacks 


well transform voluminous 


raw into graceful, com- 
pelling prose. These journalists all 
care about accuracy 
But and large, they have tran- 
scended 
leths about objectivity. While their 
style sometimes cool 
passionate, their sympathies are 
usually clear. fact, each 
Michael Lewis’s iron- 
worldview, Eric Schlosser’s 
muckraking zeal, Alex Kotlowitz’s 
empathy for the unfortunate 
stances, she) 

The title this absorbing col- 
lection inspired, part, 
The New New Thing: Sil- 
icon Valley Story (W.W. Norton, 
1999), account Netscape’s 
founder Jim Clark. 
duction, Boynton defines the “new 
new journalism” 
based, narrative-driven long-form 
nonfiction” and lauds repre- 
senting “the continued maturation 
American literary journalism.” 
These contemporary literary jour- 
nalists, says, have wed the nov- 
elistic formal innovations 1960s 
New Journalists, whose manifesto 
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came from Tom Wolfe, with the 


such nineteenth-century figures 
Lincoln Steffens, Jacob Riis, and 
Stephen Crane. 

Boynton, successful journalist 
his own right, doesn’t exactly 
stint praise for his peers. 
describes their work “rigorous- 
reported, psychologically astute, 
sociologically sophisticated, and 
politically aware.” director 
New York University’s magazine 
journalism program, Boynton says, 
first brought these writers into 
his college classes explain their 
working methods. lively were 
the resulting discussions that 
decided expand the interviews 
into book. admits that the 
interviews were vetted his in- 
terviewees not practice most 
them condone their own 
work. But their personalities, both 
idiosyncratic, 
shine through: among them, the 
canny, charismatic Cramer, whose 
technique pure seduction; the 
iconoclastic, occasionally foul- 
mouthed Harr, who thinks noth- 
ing lambasting reviewer 


www a Ade 


UNIVERSITY 


MISSOURI PRE 


The Vanishing 
Newspaper 
Saving Journalism 
the Information Age 
Philip Meyer 


“Philip Meyer has set out prove 
point: that there strong correlation 
between newspaper quality and news- 
paper profits. Throughout, presents 
powerful evidence that good journal- 
ism important shareholder value 
that can serve more traditional share- 
holder interests 
quarterly earnings 
and rising stock 
prices.” 
—Robert Giles 
280 pages 

illustrations 
$49.95 cloth 
$24.95 paper 


bs.com 


ismjo 


Fill your openings using the largest 
Columbia Journalism Review 


www.journa 


and most popular resource for journalism jobs. 
JournalismJobs.com operated association with 


paper 
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print, and the engagingly self-dep- 
recating Calvin Trillin, known 
equally for his food writing and 
his terse comic poetry. Asked 
about his 
quips: “My daughters used say, 
when some telephone number had 
found some research had 
he’s practically trained reporter.’ 

Boynton profiles were trained 
conventional ways. With the obvi- 
ous exception Cramer, 
lumbia graduate, most 
have avoided 
and several had newspaper ap- 
prenticeships speak of. William 
Langewiesche, destined become 
the chronicler the World Trade 
Center cleanup, was and 


Jon Krakauer was 


climber who also worked car- 


written books, many them best- 
sellers. counted, and found had 
read seven.) Several also 
write regularly for short list 
elite publications, notably New 
Yorker, The Atlantic, The New York 
Times Magazine, and Rolling Stone. 
(Esquire, which regularly published 
the New Journalists, seems have 
declined importance.) would 
great read more their work 
here, and companion anthology 
would optimal. But 
Boynton precedes 
with tightly written career sum- 
mary, and concludes with 
ography that will 
readers scurrying their 
brary bookstore. 

So, what else learn? Boyn- 
ton has list ques- 
tions, which varies slightly. 
His concerns range from the mun- 


ETHICS, TURNS OUT, INEVITABLY 


INTERSECTS WITH CRAFT 


penter and commercial fisherman. 
Harr was VISTA volunteer Ap- 
palachia and New York City cab 
driver; Leon Dash taught high 
school history and 
Kenya for the Peace Corps. 

Many Boynton’s “best” ma- 
jored not English, but 
plines such anthropology so- 
ciology, which provided tools for 
cross-cultural class-based analy- 
sis that have served them well. 
graduate Amherst College and 
later Marshall Scholar Cam- 
bridge University, wanted “ride 
the rails” hobo for his senior 
thesis anthropology. The college 
said no, but Conover pursued the 
idea anyway, gaining after-the-fact 
approval and book contract 
for Rolling Riding the 
Rails with Hoboes 
(Viking, 1984). passion for ex- 
ploring American subcultures con- 
tinues inform his work. 

All Boynton’s subjects have 


2005 


dane tape not tape? 
cal. “Do you believe journalism can 
lead truth?” one favorite, and 
the answers Ron 
Rosenbaum, Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate Yale University, whose 
books include Explaining Hitler 
(Random House, 1998), disparages 
journalism schools for insisting 
lusion “Putting 
your cards the table the nar- 
rator your doubts, 
tions, your conflicting thoughts and 
impressions often more hon- 
est than third-person writing,” 
says, adding: /ove the way eigh- 
teenth-century novelists buttonhole 
the reader, grabbing his attention 
badgering, charming, insult- 
ing him.” 

whether 


issues, including 
subjects, there agreement 
except that these issues 
hard ones. Dash, former 


rww.umsystem.edu/upress _ 
} 
q 


ington Post reporter whose Rosa 
Lee: Mother and Her Family 
Urban America (Basic Books, 
1996) intimate chronicle 
poverty, says resolutely refused 
give money his subjects, 
accept gifts from them. was, 
however, willing treat the 
eponymous Rosa Lee restaurant 
meals and even cigarettes. Kot- 
lowitz dealt with people 
larly desperate straits There are 
Children Here: The Story Two 
Boys Growing the 
America (Nan Talese/Double- 
day, 1991). But once finished 
the book, not only set 
trust fund for the boys, but helped 
them gain admission 
schools. Whatever the time lag, 


violated journalism’s equivalent 


Star Prime Directive 
prove, the lives touched. 


daring 


Ethics, turns out, inevitably in- 
tersects with craft, including such 
workaday decisions how 
record information. 
swear tape for its accuracy. Oth- 
ers take prodigious notes instead 
because they fear that tape recorders 
can intimidate (and they abhor tran- 
scription). Then there the tech- 
nique the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Cramer, 
ably effective. But let him 
one, don’t prepare any questions. 
And not only have ques- 
tions, don’t have notebook 
take out pocket.” After 
while, says, source says 
something particularly good, he'll 
ask permission write down: 
tell them why such good 
quote, and exactly what means 
put the notebook away. And this 
drives them crazy. spend the 
next six hours trying make 
take notebook out 

One tempted add: Don't 
try this home. 

Because Boynton focused 
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craft, tells little 
about the business freelancing. 
But the stories LeBlanc, Harr, 
and others, however sketchy, make 
clear that practicing this kind 
time-intensive reporting, even with 
book contract, can lead penury 
worse. For every few who suc- 
ceed, one imagines the talented 
many who not, and must reded- 
icate themselves carpentry cab 
job. 

Which brings one final, 
important matter: Why that 
just three the nineteen writers 
this book LeBlanc, Susan Or- 
lean, and Jane Kramer are 
Boynton’s choices merely reflect 
the predominance male voices 
the prestigious U.S. magazines 
that publish both narrative and 
opinion journalism. The New York- 
has recently been criticized for 
this tendency. The New Republic, 
The Washington Monthly, and The 
American Prospect have long been 
led and dominated men. And 


the much-praised ex- 
ception. Excluding poetry, the Jan- 
uary/February issue 
bylines men, including the pro- 
lific Langewiesche, and just five 
women, ratio that typical for 
the magazine. 

But why? the culprit rank sex- 
ism? Male editors hiring their male 
buddies? else the magazine’s 
preference for subjects such war 
and politics that draw more male 
writers? women writers, facing 
rejection, discourage more easily? 
(I've heard that thesis proposed.) 
Or, devoted mothers ana 
ters and wives, are they simply 
unavailable devote the months 
and years zealous, almost su- 
perhuman effort required im- 
mersion journalism? There sure- 
single, and easy, answer. 


But would have been 


Boynton, this otherwise prob- 
ing book, had thought raise the 
question. 


Julia Klein cultural reporter 
and critic Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


The Education Newspuppy 


ADAM CANFIELD THE SLASH 
novel Michael Winerip 
Candlewick Press. 336 pp. $15.99 


GLORIA COOPER 


ompared 
new co-editor the Harris 
School Slash 
and center its fictional world, 
Woodward and Bernstein 
easy. Those famous newshounds 
could about their business ex- 
posing wrongdoing any time they 
pleased, whereas Adam has sand- 
wich between homework, band 
practice, swim meets, math club, 
Say-No-to-Drugs programs, and “vol- 
untary” prep for the statewide 
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achievement tests clearly beneath 
his contempt. What’s more, Wood- 
ward Ann Bernstein, Adam first 
perceives the heroes’ names, had 
only Watergate worry about, 
while for Adam and the team 
one scandal after another, not 
the least which reaches the 
highest levels the school. 
Besides Adam, the good guys 
this novel, which aimed read- 
ers eight twelve, include co-edi- 
tor Jennifer smart, sensible, 
worthy Hermione Adam’s Harry; 
Phoebe, 
with Hershian nose for news and 
blood-lust for bylines; Mr. Brooks, 
beloved history teacher, Socratic, 
creative, probably gay, 


NATIONAL 
PRESS 
FOUNDATION 


Driving and Behavior 


Expenses-paid Seminar for Journalists 
the Center Washington, D.C. 


June 15, 2005 


Expenses-Paid Fellowships Available 


Cell phone use, dangerous teenage driv- 
ers, auto design issues all these daily 
stories are aspects the imperfect inter- 
section human behavior and driving 
vehicles. America has been forerunner 
this phenomenon, now growing world- 
wide, rising wealth dramaticall 
increases access cars. This program 
look how human beings have changed 
and been changed their love/hate rela- 
tionship with driving. Any journalist who 
has ever had cover the story new 
road highway crash should find 
something enrich future reporting. 
Speakers will include top experts indus- 
try, government and academia. Some top- 
ics under consideration include: 


Tratfic accidents, growing worldwide 

problem. 

Cell phones and other distractions. 

Stopping the tragedy teen traffic 
deaths. 

Drugs, drinking and driving: progress 
date. 

Technological advancements autos 
and highways. 

Preparing for aging population. 

How newsrooms cover accidents. 

Autos and pollution. 


Like all NPF programs, this one on-the- 
record with plenty time for discussion. 
Fifteen expenses-paid fellowships are 
available qualified journalists. 
Fellowships include airfare (to $600), 
hotel and most meals. 
program high, apply early. 

There application form. You can 
apply mail, e-mail fax. apply, 
send letter making your case for attending, 
letter support from your supervisor, 
clip (not web site refer- 
ence) CD, DVD, VHS tape audio tape 
(if editor send sample work 
edited). Applications will not re- 
turned. Applications must received 
p.m., May Send applications to: 


National Press Foundation 

Driving Program 2005 

1211 Connecticut Ave. NW, Suite 310 
Washington, 20036 

E-mail npf@nationalpress.org 

Fax 202-530-2855. Call for information 
202-663-7285. Check out our web site, 


for more information. 


Underwritten grant from 
American Honda Motor Co. 


The National Press Foundation 
non-profit educational foundation. 
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sacrifice privacy and job the 
Eddie, longtime janitor, handyman, 
and, turns out, keeper the se- 
crets the school. 

The bad guys are 
ing dentist’s wife; power-mad zon- 
ing commissioner 
not incidentally, owns every news 
outlet town and holds the cable 
monopoly markets; 
and the principal the school, 
Cruella Vil pedagogue’s cloth- 
ing. The dentist, one the nov- 
el’s many comical episodes, gets 
more publicity than 
for when Phoebe, covering 
tine Dental Health 
contest neighborhood mall, 
spots what the lazy 
porters have missed: 
glassy-eyed tots keep their frozen 
grins place without passing out, 
their mom and the dentist’s wife are 
feeding them gobs energy-boost- 
ing, sugar-laden, cavity-inducing 
candy. Meanwhile, the zoning com- 
missioner foiled when the Slash 
reveals her nefarious plot, obscured 
the fog bureaucratese, raise 
the town’s aesthetic values (not 
mention its real-estate ones) rid- 
gal “accessory structures” 
wise known basketball hoops. 
But Principal Marris who feels 
most sharply the power the press. 
Marris has diverted the funds from 
large bequest, intended aid de- 
serving students, into the construc- 
tion her own private, gold-plat- 
comes complete when, approached 
Slash editors for comment, she 
sourcefulness, and more than few 
high jinks, will called for before 
Adam and the team manage get 
the story out, Marris flees, and 
admiring Mr. Brooks presents them 
with his stirring, throat-catching ver- 
sion Pulitzer Prize. 

The author, Michael Winerip, 
New York Times reporter 
covered education, 
things, and himself the owner 
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Pulitzer, said the book’s jack- 
have drawn many its inci- 
dents from his own experiences. 
also clearly remembers what it’s like 
kid, lightly capturing ways 
large and small the growing pains 
and pleasures, the uncertainties and 
insights, middle-school life. Along 
the way, brings into play issues 
race and class (both Jennifer the 
co-editor and Eddie the janitor are 
African American), serious 
fun with such educational follies 
overprogramming, 
ness, and teaching the test. 

But the heart and soul the 
book journalism, and the 
rough joy journalism that infus- 
every entertaining, instructive, 
and ultimately inspiring 
Adam, under the weightier burdens 


page. 


responsible editorship, soon 
abandons the swagger the care- 
free ace reporter used be. 
Phoebe overcomes her 
writing deservedly negative story 
about someone who won't like her. 
sive source. Together, Jennifer and 
Adam labor through birthing 
process their very first issue, from 
story list Pagination Made 
exhausted, triumphant delivery 
and come down from the clouds 
find reporters grumbling about 
the headlines, the placement their 
stories, and the cuts 
vorite lines. 

And what the impact that 
cal press ignores it, the embarrassed 
school board resents it, the 
moves next month’s issue. 
novel’s end, Adam, strengthened 
his excellent adventures, feels ready 
meet whatever new ones await. 
better be: the announced re- 
placement the departed wicked 
principal assistant senior vice 
president for marketing the me- 
dia mogul’s cable company. short, 
Winerip’s charming book may well 
become children’s classic, but 
fairy tale not. 


Gloria Cooper deputy execu- 
tive editor. 
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COVERING GLOBALIZATION: 

HANDBOOK FOR REPORTERS 
Edited Anya Schiffrin and 
Amer Bisat 

Columbia University Press. 340 pp. 
$69.50 cloth and electronic; 

$34.50 paper 


overing Globalization text- 

organized palatable sections like 
any good text, but its content 
aimed high, journalists aspiring 
cover the economics emerging 
countries. Anya 
Schiffrin, Columbia University’s 
School International and Public 
Affairs; the other, Amer Bisat, 
economist now working hedge 
funds. They have the assistance 
more than thirty contributors from 
other countries and international 
organizations. This impressive 
work that starts 
good note with essay critical 
thinking for journalists Schiffrin 
and the Nobel Prize winner 


Joseph Stiglitz. Tips for reporters 


are scattered throughout. 


YANK THE ARMY WEEKLY: 
REPORTING THE GREATEST 
GENERATION 

Barrett McGurn 

Fulcrum Publishing 

257 pp. $18.95 paper 


remembers Yank maga- 

zine any more? Unlike its 
newspaper counterpart, Stars and 
Stripes, which has lasted from 1918 
the present (with time out 
between wars), Yank was published 
for only three and half years, but 
that time had two claims 
fame: first, for time was the 
most widely read periodical the 
world, distributing more than two 
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each: second, was written, edited, 


and distributed enlisted men, 
with supervisory officers and even 


generals keeping their distance. 


was first proposed former 


enlisted man, Egbert White, and 
became, despite its government 
sponsorship, peculiarly democratic 
periodical for far-flung citizen 
army. Run from offices New York 
and edited Boston newspaper- 
man named Joe McCarthy (no rela- 
tion), staff was under orders 
rotate regularly out the front 
lines. was notable for its combat 
coverage, written and pictorial; for 
its “Mail Call” column, which aired 
issues and complaints from around 
the globe; and not least for its 
weekly cartoon, “Sad Sack,” the pri- 
vate too unlucky attain 
staffers were notorious for 
their indifference military dress 
and protocol, and for their adven- 
turousness: one carload drove into 
Tokyo August 1945 well 
advance the rest the military. 
few staffers died; good many were 
wounded, including the author. 
Yank closed the end 1945, and 
its journalists scattered back into the 
newspaper and magazine business. 
Among them was Barrett McGurn, 
whose New York Herald Tribune 
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copy remember editing the 


1950s. had distinguished career 


foreign and war correspondent, 
and ultimately accepted the assign- 
ment memorializing Yank, which 
has done well this readable 
memoir-history. Not bad for for- 
mer ninety. 


DRAWN EXTREMES: THE 
USE AND ABUSE EDITORIAL 
CARTOONS 

Chris Lamb 

Columbia University Press 

281 pp. $29.50 


ditorial cartoons have steadily 
lost status since the days when 
many major newspapers had full- 


scale cartoon either page one 


the editorial page. Most now set- 
tle for syndicated reprinted fare, 
for gag drawings, more humor- 
ous than pointed. Yet Chris Lamb, 
professor communication the 
College Charleston, remains 
believer their worth and vitality. 
Cartoonists, suggests, are 
downtrodden class; their “editors 
not understand the function edi- 
torial cartoons” and “cartoonists are 
often given less freedom than edito- 
rial writers columnists have.” 
The cartoonist’s darkest days occur 
when (1) the newspaper refuses 
publish cartoon (2) when 
issues apology for cartoon 
published. Yet the examples that 
Lamb prints rejected cartoons 
many them merely rather 
than daring shake one’s confi- 
dence the infallibility cartoon- 
ists. The book generously illustrat- 
with the work cartoonists past 
and present. contains special 
tribute Garry Trudeau, who has 
now done Doonesbury for more 
than thirty years; Lamb hails him 
satirist outstripping Mark Twain, 
Ambrose Bierce, and H.L. Mencken. 
Possibly. 
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JED SHARE 


MARGARET MENGE 


bout reshuffling the U.S. News World Report bureau New York, writers were 
heaved and installed across the hall into windowless offices. Into the windowed offices moved cir- 
culation managers and printing managers and other people who work department the magazine 
called “Manufacturing.” 

writers need windows?” asked boss, the kindly columnist, shortly before the move. do,” 
replied, and both cast our glance the expanse sky and city that took one whole wall his dou- 
ble office. The sun was sinking toward the Hudson and was brilliant red, remember. never quite 
the same,” said the columnist, been meaning take 

But pictures sunset always come disappointment. The immensity the world below and the 
breadth the sky above cannot captured photo. The changing light, the way fills the room and 
changes the person sitting there neither can fit photograph. 

Much has been said about the tightening the screws the news business, but not enough has been 
written about the warehousing writers into soul-deadening office space, into space that quite function- 
al, according human-resource managers. the basic office cubicle, four walls push the imagination. 
Thoughts are hemmed and the preoccupation with the self, and with one’s own small life. 

But something happens the mind whose eyes rest great expanse. Memories wander in; 
faces appear and fade out; new plans begin stir. the day the view particularly brilliant, then maybe 
some new possibilities begin take shape the mind. How, when the world wide and the view 
far, can all things not possible? 

stood from desk one evening before the move and walked toward the window the opposite 


wall. The daylight was diminishing and the sky was deep blue. The buildings shot view, lit against 


the twilight, and music came head. Inspired, sat down write. 


Margaret Menge journalist New York and assistant the U.S. News columnist John Leo. 
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delays killing heart patients 


The Globe and Mail 11/26/04 


Patriots beat writer 


Bush Begins New Term, Vows 
fired for plagiarism End Tyranny 


San Francisco Chronicle 2/4/05 


Yahoo News 1/20/05 


Sound research Dog owner sent jail after biting 
called threat Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press 1/21/05 


The Arizona Republic 1/16/05 


Experts Dismiss Fears Post-Tsunami Fish 


Smart kidnapping suspect 
seeks divorce from husband 


The Post-Crescent (Appleton-Neenah-Menasha, Wis.) 9/5/04 


Bristol (Va.-Tenn.) Herald-Courier 11/13/04 


Naked justices keep book off libraries’ shelves 


The San Diego Union-Tribune 1/10/05 


American Stem cell lines reportedly contaminated Could compromise 


the potential uses the cells humans, scientists. 


deserting 
hospitalized Infant promotes family plan 


Journal-Regist 19/04 The Connecticut Post 1/7/05 


Family Reunited With Long, Lost Dog 


Suffolk (N.Y.) Life 1/5/05 


CJR offers $25 for items published The Lower case. Please send only original, unmutilated clippings suitable for reproduction, 
appropriate Web site link, together with name and date publication. Include your Social Security number for payment. 
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The two pieces the grounded freighter Selendang Ayu, the rocks the 
crewmen who were lost sea. 


Why accident the icy 
waters Alaska was hot 
local story Seattle. 


Dec. the freighter Selendang Ayu went 
aground the Aleutians, causing the worst 
Alaskan oil spill since the Exxon Valdez spill 1989. 
happened 1,950 miles from Seattle, but the 
Seattle recognized that the 
disaster, which claimed six lives, had special 
interest its readers. 


The freighter had started out from Seattle, 
passing through environmentally fragile Puget 
Sound, hundreds other similarly 
laden ships. Also, the accident endangered 
fishing grounds vital the Seattle fleet. 


Overcoming challenging logistics and braving 
foul weather, reporter Mike Lewis and 


Aleutians. memorial service Dutch Harbor, Alaska, for the ship's six 


From left: Joshua Trujillo, Mike Lewis, Robert McClure, Lisa Stiffler, Eric Nalder 


photographer Joshua Trujillo provided outstand- 


ing coverage from the scene. Environmental 

reporters Lisa Stiffler and Robert McClure 

top from Seattle. Readers 

also had the advantage coverage 

investigative reporter Eric Nalder. 


Nalder won one his two Pulitzer Prizes for 
reporting the hazards oil tankers. Because 
was uniquely qualified analyze the 
Selendang Ayu disaster real time, gave 

compelling portrait the tragedy and 

how could have been avoided. You can get 
more this story seattlepi.com/alaskaspill 


Hearst Newspapers deliver excellence every day. 
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